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PREFACE 


These pages contain a statement of the law as it now stands 
after the far-reaching amendments of recent years, but, as its 
dimensions mdicate, this book does not pretend to offer a 
complete exposition of the Law and Practice relating to 
Income Tax It aims at indicatmg the leading features of the 
subject, and deals with matters about which there is no sort 
of doubt No one can hope to understand the imphcations of 
any particular practical problem until he has acquired a grasp 
of the nature of the framework upon which our mcome tax 
system has been built up With this in mmd, the author 
hopes that treatment of the subject m the manner now pre- 
sented will meet a real need among students approaching the 
subject for the first tune (for whom this book is mtended as a 
first course of reading) and among tax-payers generally It 
IS thought that the latter wiU find it sufficient for the disposal 
of that large class of mcome tax perplexities that anse from 
imperfect understandmg of first prmciples 
As to scope, the book adequately covers the requirements, 
as regards income tax, of the advanced stages of the Book- 
keeping and Accountmg exammations of the Royal Society of 
Arts, the London Chamber of Commerce, and kmdred bodies, 
and also the Intermediate exammations of the vanous pro- 
fessional Accountancy and Secretanal bodies 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In order to get a view of the Bntish mcome tax system as a 
whole It will be convenient, in the first place, to review some 
of the ideas underlying taxation generally, and to see how 
these fundamental prmciples find expression m the case of 
the particular tax now under consideration 
Every year a careful estimate is made of the expenditure 
to be incurred on national services dunng the ensumg twelve 
months, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Budget 
speech in the spnng, places before Parliament proposals for 
raismg sufficient revenue to meet this expenditure National 
revenue is denved from vanous sources, the most important 
of which is taxation of one kmd and another Now, in impos- 
ing taxation, several important pomts (e g yield, collection, 
abihty to pay) must be kept m mind 
The yield of any tax will depend upon the rate of tax mul- 
tiphed by the number of times it is successfully imposed 
The expenses of collection must be kept proportionately low 
^d evasion made as difficult and dangerous as possible 
Heavy penalties are provided for evading the Acts relating to 
income tax, while an exceptionally efficient administrative 
machine has been set up to ensure that the provisions of the 
law are vigorously apphed Much ingenmty has been devoted 
to the tovery of loop-holes m the legislation which ofier a 

Zhu’ payment of tax for wLh 

bihty has been legaUy mcurred Taxmg acts must be 
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construed literally on the printed word, and it might quite well 
happen that, although our legislators intended to impose tax 
in certain circumstances, they did not succeed in getting that 
intention mthm the meanmg of the words set down m the 
Acts On the other hand, items that were never intended to 
attract habihty find themselves the subject of taxation The 
precise interpretation of various sections of the Acts is con- 
stantly the subject of litigation Hence it is to the decisions 
of the Courts that we must look for guidance as to the practical 
effect of the Income Tax Acts It is, of course, alwa5's open 
to the Government to pass amending legislation to remedj' 
the law, as laid dowm by his Majesty's judges, where the 
decisions show that flaws in the system exist 

Taxation at the Source. 

The difficulty of collecting taxes is as ancient as taxation 
itself Both to secure economy of administration and to 
prevent evasion, income is largely subject to taxation at its 
source , that is to say, a person paying interest on loans, divi- 
dends on stocks and shares, rents of property, etc , to another 
person, is required to paj' the income tax thereon to the 
Revenue authorities, and m return he is given a statutory nght 
to deduct the amount of the tax so paid from the pajunents he 
has to make to that other person The argument appears to 
be that it is a matter of indifference to, say, a tenant, to pay 
a part of his rent to the tax collector , wlule it is a matter of 
varying difficulty, human nature being A\hat it is, to extract 
tax from a person after he has received his income in full, 
and has had time to spend it 

This prmciple of deduction of tax at source is of fundamental 
importance m income tax practice It frequently leads to 
over-taxation of individuals who are not liable to tax at all, 
or who are liable only to tax of an amount lower than the sum 
deducted The mere fact that a person has suffered tax bj' 
deduction made from his income does not necessarily mean 
that he is legally liable to bear such tax If too much tax 
has been paid, the remedy is to lodge a claim for repaj^ment 
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Hence, it is important to know just how much tax is payable, 
by reference to the total amount of income, and to any con- 
cessions that may be available m any particular case, irrespec- 
tive of any questions as to the source from which the mcome is 
denved On the other hand, a person may find himself com- 
pelled to pay tax in excess of the amount appropnate to his 
own mcome He has, m fact, to pay tax for someone else 
In that case the remedy is to deduct the amount of the tax 
from the payments he has to make to that other person 


“ Ability to Pay.” 

That taxation should be placed upon those shoulders best 
able to bear it, is a proposition about which there is general 
agreement, on grounds of simple justice as well as on grounds 
of the fruitfulness of the tax More tax will be collected from 
people who can well afford to pay heavily than from those who 
can ill afford to pay a little There is, however, hkely to be 
some disagreement upon the identity of the persons best able 
to pay, but with that argument we are not concerned here 
It is mteresting to see how the prmciple of " abihty to pay ” 
has been worked out m the mcome tax system 

Income tax is a levy of so much (at present four shilhngs) 
on every pound sterhng of persons' mcomes Now, although 
this does imply that the larger mcomes wiU bear more tax 
than the smaller, it is not sufficient to conclude that no further 
adjustment reqmres to be made It is necessary to look 

beyond the purely arithmetical calculation involved m that 
conclusion 


Let us contrast the case of A, whose mcome is £10,000 a 

Assuming 

4 s m the pound, without any sort of com 
pensation or adjustment, A will pay £2,000 and B will pay 
£26 a year One feels mstmctively that B is gomg to find it 
harder to pay his tax than A The reason is of cliSe that 

£8oon^Vetf the ^ ™ 

k tax Si? left after payment of 

mulariy, if A s mcome mcreased by £13 a year, his 
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circumstances would not be improved m the same proportion 
as B’s would be, if he got a nse of 5s a week , further, the tax 
[£2 10s) on the additional mcome would probably depnve 
B of things he would be all the better for having, while A 
would have to keep accurate accounts to be aware of an}’’ 
change in the rate of his personal expenditure 

Consequently, we find that the smallest incomes are not 
taxed at all, which is quite in accord \nth the line of thought 
indicated above There is also another practical point to be 
borne m mind, namely, that the costs of administration are 
proportionall}’ higher for small amounts of tax \Vliile the 
smallest incomes do not attract tax, the largest incomes are 
subjected to an additional tax (Sur-tax), the amount of which 
IS graduated according to the excess of income over a certain 
speafied figure 

Having looked at the extreme cases, let us now consider 
the mtermediate As income increases, so the “ utility,” that 
IS the economic satisfactions that can be purchased with equal 
additional increments, tends to fall A further ^10 a j^ear at 
£200 a year can purchase more human satisfaction than a 
further £10 a year at £500 That is not to sa)’ that the £10 
m the second case is not useful at all It might be that owing 
to his particular temperament the £500 a year man was in 
greater actual need of the £10 than the £200 a year man But 
generally speakmg, it is safe to say that the poorer person 
will have more need of money, and therefore, his wants bemg 
greater, the utility of the money is greater m his hands 
Throughout the whole range of incomes, one may note a senes 
of stages, which one associates with the ideas " bare subsis- 
tence,” " comfortable,” " well-to-do," and " wealthy,” each 
stage shadmg off mto the next ■without well-defined limits of 
demarcation From a theoretical point of mew it is not 
necessary to do much more than to indicate these features in 
a general way, but when it comes to so practical a matter as 
taxation, it is vitally necessary to be precise, to translate these 
ideas into terms of pounds, shillings and pence, and to fix 
definite points at which any proposed vanations m the rate 
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of taxation shall operate If there were no comphcations these 
points could be fixed for universal apphcation We could say, 
“ Everybody whose income is less than £150 shall be exempt , 
if the income exceeds £150 but does not exceed £400 the tax 
shall be 2s m the £, on the excess over £400 there shall be a 
tax of 4s m the £,” and so on up the scale But there are com- 
phcations, concerned with the personal circumstances of the 
individual taxpayers, and affectmg their capacity to pay. 


Allov?ances. 

Some incomes have to mamtam more than one mdividual 
A mamed man is required m law to mamtam his wife and 
children One frequently finds a member of a family support- 
ing one or more relatives A person whose income is earned 
by his oivn exertions is under greater necessity to save out of 
his mcome, in order to make provision for his old age or for 
his dependants, than is a person whose mcome is derived 
from the mvestment of capital, smce the source of mcome m 
the latter case remains undisturbed by the age, health, or 
death of the owner of it One cannot ignore these considera- 
tions m gau^g capacity to pay They have the effect of 
shifting the subsistence “ point on the income scale A 
smgle man might get along fanly well on £100 a year, but a 
man with a wfe and six children will not normally be able 
ea«ly to save £20 from an income of £120 In order to meet 
difficulties of this character, a system of aUowances has been 
worked out, designed to bring all taxpayers to some common 
ootmg Itisakindofhandicappmgscheme Shortly stated 
he scheme is to reheve the individual of the tax on the 
allowances to which his circumstances entitle 
C J are fuUy dealt with m the next chapter 

assKt the reader to understand the general pnnciple 

ihe line A-E represents the direction m which mcome 
equalTthHl^™ represents an amount of income 

relief It the individual is entitled to 

the full standard rate of tax The position of the 
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point B of course, varj' according to circumstances If 
the mdindual’s income is less than A-B, then no tax is pay- 
able B-C represents the range of income uhicli is taxed at 



£ 2,000 


half-rate only , C-E is the range of income which is taxed at 
the full standard rale, while D repre=ents the point bejond 
which additional tax (Sur-tax) is imposed The point D is 
fixed at £2,000 

What is “ Income ” ? 

" Income ” is a word pecuharh* difficult to define E\er}'- 
one has a notion of us meaning, and m a large number of 
transactions there is not likeh to be any doubt as to whether 
particular items received are “ income or " capital " re- 
ceipts A salaiy* is income ’’ and a legacy is " capital ” 
There are, however, many border-line cases not so eas}’ of 
classification For income tax purposes we are not called 
upon to define, in an} absolute sense, the word "income" 
The method of the Income Tax Acts is to charge tax upon 
“ property, profits, and gams," to classify diilercnt types of 
“ property, profits, and gains," and to presenbe rules for 
assessing them according to their nature Section i of the 
Income Tax Act, 191S. reads as follows — 

1 Where any -ict enacts that income tax shall be charged for 
any year at an} rate, the tax at that rate shall be charged for 
that year in respect of all property , profits, or gains respectn ely 
described or compnsed m the Scliednlcs marked A, B, C, D, and 
E, contained in the First Schedule to this Act and in accordance 
with the Rules respectn ely applicable to those Schedules 

For practical purposes, we do not inquire whether any item 
IS actually a profit or gam , it is rather to the question, " Is 
this mcluded m any of the Schedules as income assessable to 
tax^ " that we must address oursehes Interpretation of the 
Acts is, therefore, a very important matter, and there have 
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been a great many decisions m the Courts bearing on this 
difficult problem of what is to be charged tinder the Schedules 
The possibilities of further htigation on the subject have by 
no means been exhausted, but here we are concerned only to 
mdicate the attitude to be taken in regard to the ascertam- 
ment of mcome for tax purposes , viz Do the Acts as inter- 
preted by the Courts require this item of receipt to be charged 
under any particular Schedule^ If so, under what Schedule, 
and what are the relevant rules? 


Scope of Tax. 

Income tax extends to all mcome ansmg withm the United 
Kingdom, whether the recipient of the income is resident in the 
United Rmgdom or not In the case of residents in the United 
Kingdom, the tax also extends to all income denved from 
abroad, whether received m the United Kmgdom or not ^ 


Year of Assessment. 

For the purpose of taxation, mcome is computed by refer- 
ence to the mcome of one year, except m the case of weekly 
wage-earners Section 2 of the 1918 Act (as amended) reads-- 

2 Every assessment and charge to tax shall be made for a 
pm commencing on the sixth day of April and ending on the 

A? provisions of this 
yearly wage-earners are to be assessed and charged half- 

The penod 6th Apnl to 5th April following is known as the 
assessmeM It is the statutory mcome for this penod 
hich IS taxed The statutory mcome is not necessardy the 
actual income received durmg the period Tax is charged 
^d has to be paid, before a fuh year’s mcome has been received’ 

the classes of income 

the profits of the precedmg year are taken as the statutorv 

income of the year of assessment, but see the later discussiS 
of the vanous methods of assessment under the five Schedules 

general Schedule D, Cases IV and V, for exceptions to this 



CHAPTER II 

EEUEFS AND ALLOWANCES TO INDIVIDUALS 

The reliefs and allowances to which individual taxpayers, 
resident in the United Kingdom, are entitled are dealt with 
in this Chapter The word “ individual ” should be noted 
It has the same meaning as m familiar speech, and does not 
mclude bodies corporate, e g limited companies, which are in 
the legal sense " persons " To secure the reliefs the individual 
must — 

(a) render a return of his total income from all sources 
and 

(b) make a claim for the allowances, 

on the form provided for the purpose It cannot be too clearly 
stated that the source from which income is denved does not 
affect m the slightest the nght of the individual to claim the 
allowances appropriate to his case Neither does it matter 
whether the mcome has been taxed at source or not If these 
allowances have not been claimed a claim for repayment of 
excessive tax paid can be made at any time within six years 
after the end of the year of assessment to which it relates 
Thus a claim can be made m the year 1929-30 for any year not 
earher than 1923-24 In the examples which follow the reader 
should understand that the mcome upon which the vanous 
computations have been based is the statutory mcome in 
every case The method of arriving at the statutory mcome 
IS dealt with later (see Chapters IV-VIII) It should be noted 
that the allowances are given by way of deduction from the 
amount of tax which would otherwise be payable For 
example, if A’s mcome is £400 and he does not make any 
claim for relief, he wiU be hable for tax on the whole of it If 
he does claim he will be relieved of tax to the amount mdicated 
below, on the allowances due to him If the whole of the 
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income is subject to deduction of tax at the source, the rehefs 
can be given only by way of repayment 

Earned Income Allowance. 

This IS an allowance of tax at the full standard rate on 
one-sixth of all earned income, but not exceedmg in the case 
of any one mdividual tax on £250 

Example i Total mcome ^^350 of which £50 is unearned 
and £300 earned 

Tax at standard rate (4s ) on £^50 £ 7 ° 

Deduct tax at standard rate on allowances — 

Earned income relief (one-sixth of ^300 = £50) 10 

Tax payable (subject to any other reliefs) £^o 

Example 2 Total mcome £3,500, of which £500 is un- 
earned and £3,000 earned 

Tax at 4s on (^3,500 . . £700 

Deduct tax at 4s on allowances — 

Earned income allowance (£250 maximum) 50 

Tax payable (subject to any other reliefs) . £650 

The expression '' earned mcome ” has, broadly speakmg, 
the same meanmg as m ordmary speech For the statutory 
definition see Appendix I 

There is, however, one special case m which unearned 
income, e g mcome from mvestments or property, may be 
treated as earned for the purpose of this rehef If an mdi- 
vidual proves (i) that either he, or his wife (hving with him) 
if he is a mamed man, is of the age of 65 years upwards at the 
commencement of the year of assessment, and (2) that his 
total mcome for the year of assessment does not exceed £500, 
he will be entitled to treat his imeamed mcome as earned for 
the purpose of the one-sixth rehef 
Example 3 B is 66 years of age His total mcome is £480, 
£200 of which IS earned, and £280 derived from mvestments] 
B can treat the whole of his mcome as earned and can claim 

2— (6183) 
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an allowance of tax at the standard rate on £8o, i e |th of 
£480 

Notice that a man who is under 65 years of age can establish 
a claim under this section if his wife is over 65 
Special provision is made for those individuals who would 
be entitled to this rehef but for the fact that their total mcome 
exceeds £500 by a small margm The necessity for some 
provision will be readily apparent C, over 65, denves an 
income of £498 entirely from property He is entitled to rehef 
under the rule on £82 The foUowmg year the assessments on 
the property are increased so that his total statutory mcome 
IS, say, ^^505 His mcome has mcreased by £7 If he were 
given no benefit under the rule he would have to pay tax on 
£go more than in the previous year Where the income ex- 
ceeds £200 the tax on the total mcome may be reduced to the 
sum of the followmg amounts — 

(1) The tax which would have been payable if the mcome 
had not exceeded ;f5oo , and 

(2) one-half of the amount by which the total mcome 
exceeds £500 

An example illustrating the operation of this marginal relief 
will be found on page 19 It is postponed until the other 
reliefs have been dealt with, smce they have to be taken into 
account m ascertaining the amoimt under (i) above 

Personal Allowance. 

If the claimant proves that he has his wife livmg with him, 
or that his wife is wholly maintained by him, during the year 
of assessment, he is entitled to an allowance of tax at the 
standard rate on ^^225 In any other case the claimant is 
entitled to an allowance of tax at the standard rate on £135 
For mcome tax purposes, a wife’s income is deemed to be 
the mcome of the husband, and he is liable to pay the tax 
thereon, but there are special provisions for separate assess- 
ment where either of the mamed persons claims it If the 
total mcome includes any earned mcome of the wife the 
personal allowance is mcreased by {‘ths of the amount of the 
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Wife’s earned income, but not exceeding m any case an increase 
of jf45 If, therefore, in addition to the husband’s income a 
wife earns anything up to £54 a year, none of her eammgs 
will attract tax, for there wdl be a deduction of |^th for Earned 
Income Allowance, and a deduction of the balance for Personal 
Allowance Notice that the maximum addition bnngs the 
total personal allowance up to £270, or twice the amount 
of the allowance for smgle persons 


Example 4 Mamed man, wife hvmg with, or mamtamed 
by, him 

Man’s earned income 

Man’s unearned mcome 

Wife’s unearned income 


£600 

104 

36 

Total income 


£740 

Tax at 4s on £740 

Deduct tax at standard rate (4s ) on — 
Earned mcome allowance 

Personal allowance 

£100 

225 



£325 ® 4 S 

65 

Tax payable (subject to any other reliefs) 


£B 3 

If the wife’s mcome were earned mstead of unearned the 
position would be — 

Tax at 4s on ^740 

Deduct tax at standard rate (4s ) on 

Earned mcome allowance £106 

Personal allowance 255 

£ 

148 

s d 


£361 @ 4s 72 4 _ 


Tax payable (subject to any other reliefs) 

The tax payable m this latter case is the 
be if there were no wife’s mcome 

Allowance of tax on ^325 (£100 + ^£225) 


£7516- 

same as it would 

£ s d 
140 16 - 
65 - _ 

£ 75 16 - 
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I 500 
600 

Total income ii.ioo 

Tax at 4s on 

Deduct tax at standard rate on- 
Eamed income allowance 
Personal allowance 

:^235 @ 4 s 47 

Tax payable (subject to any other reliefs) 

Children. 

The allowance m respect of one child is tax at the standard 
rate on ^60, and for each subsequent child, tax at the standard 
rate on ^^50 

Claimant’s Own Child The claimant must show that the 
child was hving durmg the year of assessment, and either 
(i) that the child was under the age of 16 years at the com- 
mencement of the year of assessment , or (2) that if over 16, 
the child was receivmg full-time mstruction at any university, 
college, school, or other educational establishment 
Step-children, and illegitimate children if the parents have 
mamed each other after the birth of the child, are treated as 
the claimant's own children 

Other Children If the chdd m respect of whom a claim 
is made is not the claimant’s own child he must also 
prove — 

(1) that he has the custody of the child and mamtains 
the child at his own expense , and 

(2) that no other mdividual is entitled to claim an allow- 
ance m respect of the child, or if any other individual is 
so entitled, then that individual has relmquished his claim 
thereto 

This provision covers every case where the child in question 
IS not the claimant’s own child, and enables a claim to be 


1 - 2.20 

£100 

135 


Example 5 Single person 

Unearned income 
Earned income 
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made for adopted children, and for brothers and sisters of the 

No^owance will be made in any case where the child is 
entitled m his own right to income exceedmg £6o a yeax in 
calculatmg the mcome of the child, no account is to be 
taken of any mcome to which the child is entitled as the 
holder of a scholarship, bursary, or other similar educational 
endowment 


Relatives Taking Charge of Children. 

If the claimant is a widower and, for the purpose of havmg 
the charge and care of any child of his, has resident with him 
in the capacity of housekeeper a female relative (or, if no 
female relative is able and wilhng to act, then some other 
female person) he is entitled to an allowance of tax at the 
standard rate on {fio A widow may m similar cnrcumstances 
claim the allowance A relative includes a relative of either 
the deceased or the sumvmg spouse A child means a child 
in respect of whom an allowance of tax is made The claimant 
wiU have to show that no other mdividual is entitled to claim 
any allowance m respect of the “ housekeeper,” or if any other 
mdividual is so entitled, then that mdividual has rehnqmshed 
his claim thereto No deduction wdl be made if the house- 
keeper IS a mamed woman, and her husband has claimed 
and has been allowed the £225 personal allowance 
Exajiple 6 Widower Income £540 earned Entitled 
under the conditions set out above to allowances for two 
children and housekeeper 


Tax at 4s on £540 £108 

Deduct tax at standard rate (4s ) on — 

Earned mcome allowance £ go 

Personal allowance 135 

Children (£60 -f £50) no 

Housekeeper . 60 


£395 @ 4s 79 

Tax payable (subject to any other reliefs) £ 29 
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Allowance for Widowed Mother, etc. 

An allowance of tax on ffio may be claimed by an unmarried 
person who has hvmg with him {or her) his (or her) widowed 
mother, or some other female relative, for the purpose of 
having the charge and care of any brother or sister of the 
claimant The claimant must show that the brother or sister 
IS a child for whom an allowance has been made , that he (she) 
mamtains the mother or other relative at his (her) own 
expense , and that neither he (she) nor any other mdmdual 
IS otherwise entitled to any allowance in respect of the 
same person , or if any other individual is so entitled, then 
that other individual has relmqmshed his claim thereto An 
allowance under this section may also be claimed where 
the mother, although not a widow, is living apart from her 
husband 

Allowance for Dependent Relatives. 

Where the claimant maintains at his own expense anj^ 
relative of his, or of his wife’s, who is mcapacitated by old age 
or infirmity from mamtaming himself, or his or his wife’s 
widowed mother whether incapacitated or not, he is entitled 
to an allowance of tax at the standard rate on ^25, for every 
such person No allowance can be given if the total income 
from all sources of the dependent exceeds £50 a year A 
woman may claim in like circumstances for relatives of her 
own or of her husband 

A similar allowance may be claimed where an individual 
IS by reason of old age or mfirmity compelled to depend upon 
the services of a daughter The daughter must be resident 
with, and maintained by, the claimant 

If two or more persons maintain the dependent, the allow- 
ance will be apportioned accordmg to the respective contnbu- 
tions made by the claimants 

Example 7 A, whose salary is £600, mamtains his brother 
aged TO and his sister aged 6 He has living with him for the 
purpose of havmg the care and charge of the children, his aunt 
There is also an mvalid brother aged 20, whom A supports 
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Assuming that all the requirements are comphed with, the 


tax payable by A will be as foUows — 

Tax at standard rate (4s ) on /600 

* 

£120 

Deduct tax at standard rate on — 

Earned income allowance 

£100 


Personal allowance 

135 


Chddren 

no 


Allowance in respect of aunt 

60 


Allowance for dependent relative 

25 



£430 @ 4s 

86 

Tax payable (subject to any other reliefs) 


£ 34 


Allowance of Tax at Half- Standard Rate. 

The mcome tax system is so designed that the first £225 of 
income which is actually taxed is taxed at half the standard 
rate only This is effected by allowmg a further deduction of 
one-half of the tax payable after deducting the " full standard 
rate allowances ” The deduction is, however, limited to tax at 
the half rate on £225 Thus, m Example 7 above, a deduction 
of £17 may be made, leavmg £17 tax payable In Example 5 
the deduction iviU be £22 los , the maximum 


Relief in Respect of Life Assurance Premiums. 

It is generally known that some rehef is available for pre- 
miums paid on policies of hfe assurance The precise condi- 
tms are, however, not so widely appreciated A considerable 
difference exists between the treatment of pohcies effected 
np to the 2Md of June, 1916, and msurances effected after 
that date conditions to be comphed with are set out 
Tinder three headings, shoivmg the conditions common to all 

SIS 


General 

bis m?' or of 
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(2) Premiums paid by a wife out of her separate income, in 
respect of an insurance on her, or her husband’s, hfe, rank for 
an allowance of tax in the same way as premiums paid under 
(i) above 

(3) The insurance company with whom the msurance is 
effected must be legally estabhshed m the United Kmgdom, 
or in any British possession, or lawfully carrying on busmess 
in the United Kingdom 

(4) Relief IS given m respect of policies effected ivith a 
Registered Fnendly Society 

(5) Relief IS given on payments made by a person who is 
liable under any Act of Parhament or under the terms of his 
emplo5mient, to make such pa3nnents (whether by deduction 
from his salary or otherwise) for the purpose of securing a 
deferred annuity to his widow, or provision for his children 
after his death 

(6) No allowance will be made on any preimums or pay- 
ments exceeding one-sixth of the total mcome from all sources 
The total income means the total income as estimated in 
accordance with the provisions of the Income Tax Acts 

(7) On policies insuring a capital sum at death (whether m 
conjunction with any other benefit or not), the amount of the 
premium on each policy will for the purpose of calculating 
relief, be restncted to 7 per cent of the capital sum assured 
(excluding bonuses, etc ) 

(8) Where no capital sum is assured at death the maximum 
allowance is tax at the appropriate rate on £xoo 

The motives underlying the hmitation of the amount of the 
payments rankmg for relief wiU be evident The relief is 
intended to encourage prudence and thnft, and not as a 
means of enabhng wealthy persons to escape liability by 
making disproportionately large payments out of their 
incomes 

Insurances Effected up to the 22nd June, 1916 

(i) Premiums paid on contracts for a deferred annuity on 
the hfe of the claimant or his wife are admissible 
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(2) Payments under a contract for a deferred annuity made 
with the National Debt Commissioners are admissible 

(3) Rate of Allowance If the total mcome of the claimant — 

Does not exceed ;£i.ooo • i standard rate 

Exceeds £1,000, but does not exceed £2,000 | standard rate 
Exceeds ^£2,000 full standard rate 

on the amount of the prenuums, or payments 

(4) Marginal Rdief Smce the rate of rehef changes at 
£1,000 and £2,000, an mdividual whose mcome is just under 
;£i,ooo (or £2,000) might have to pay more tax than if his 
mcome had just exceeded £1,000 (or £2,000), as the followmg 
illustration shows — 


Example 8 


A's total income (earned) 

Tax at 4S 

Deduct tax at standard rate on — 

Earned income allowance, £250 (max ) 
Personal allowance, say, 225 

£475 @ 4s 


Deduct tax at half-standard rate (max ) 


Deduct allowance of tax for life assurance 
premiums £ioo — 

(1) Tax at 3s 

(2) Tax at 4s 

Tax payable 


£ s d 
1.995 - - 

£ s d 
2,005 - - 

399 - - 

401 - - 

95 - - 

95 - - 

304 - - 

306 - - 

22 10 - 

1 

0 

281 10 - 

283 10 - 

15 - - 

1 


20 - - 

£266 10 - 

£263 10 - 


un? pay £3 less 

under the general rule (In the second case there is the 

Sr; to tS^« 

(I) Ascertam the amount of tax at J standard rate on 
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the amount of the premiums In the case stated this \vill be 
IS on £ioo = £5 

(2) Ascertain the tax at the standard rate on the amount 
by which the income falls short of £2,000 (or £1,000 as the 
case may be) In the present example the income falls short 
of £2,000 by £5 tax @ 4s thereon = £i 

(3) Deduct (2) from (i) This gives the additional relief 
granted Therefore in the case given, uhere the total income 
IS £1,995, we have — 

£ s d 

Tax payable 281 10 - 

Deduct — 

J standard rate on £100 £15 

Marginal relief as above 4 

ig - - 

Net tav paj able 1^262 10 - 


Insurances Ettected ArrER the 22nd June, 1916 

(1) The allowance of tax will be at half the standard rate 
in all cases, irrespective of the amount of the total income 

(2) The insurance must secure a capital sum at death, 
whether m conjunction with any other benefit or not (But 
see exception under (4) below ) 

(3) No allowance wll be given in respect of premiums 
payable dunng the penod of deferment in respect of policies 
for deferred assurances (See, however, (4) below ) 

(4) Notwithstanding (2) and (3) above, contributions to 
an employees' superannuation or pensions scheme are 
admissible 

Example 9 A’s total income is £1,200 earned He has a 
wife and two children, eligible He pays £20 a year for a 
deferred annuity for his uafe under a contract dated January, 
1916, and £10 under a similar contract dated January, 1917 
He also pays £25 on a life policy for £1,500, dated 1915, and 
£26 on a £250 ten year with profits endowment policy maturing 
in 1931 
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£ s d £ s d 

Tax at 4s oii£r,2oo 240 - - 

Deduct tax at standaid rate on — 

Earned income allowance ^200 
Personal allowance 225 

Children’s allowances no 

;£535@4S 107 - - 
Deduct allowance at half-standard rate 22 10 - 

129 10 - 


£110 10 - 

Allowance for life assurance premiums, etc — 

At I rate — 

On deferred annuity £20 

On £1,500 policy 25 


On £250 pohcy relief limited 
to 7% of £250 £17/10/- @2S I 15 


8 10 - 


Net tax payable 


£io2 - - 


Marginal Relief— Persons Over 65. 

Example 10 We have now dealt with the allowances 
available and are in a position to deal with the case of margmal 
rehef for elderly taxpayers The figures given in the example 
^ould be read m conjunction with the paragraph under 
■hamed Income Allowance 

Total unearned income . /rnr 


Tax Payable if no Marginal Relief 


Tax at 4s on £505 

Deduct tax at 4s on personal allowance 


A 

B 

{Smgle) 

(Mamed) 

£ s d 

£ s d 

101 - - 

loi - - 

27 - - 

45 - - 

74 - 

56 - _ 

22 10 -1 

22 10 - 

£51 ro - 

^33 10 - 


Allowance at half rate (maximum) 
Tax payable 
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Marginal Relief 


Calculation of tax payable tf income had not exceeded £500 — 




A 

! 

1 

B 



[Stvigle) 1 

(Mamed) 


£ 

S 

d 

£ 

s 

d 

Tax at 4s on £500 

100 

— 

- 

100 

- 

- 

Deduct tax at standard rate on — 







Earned income allowance (£83 6s 8d ) 

16 

13 

4 

16 

13 

4 

A B 

£^8 

6 

8 

£^8 

6 

8 

Personal allowance (3^135 and £225) 

27 

"* 

- 

45 

- 

- 


£5^ 

6 

8 

^38 

6 

8 

Deduct allowance at half-standard rate 

22 

10 

— 

19 

3 

4 


£88 

16 

8 

£^9 

3 

4 


In respect of a total income of £505 the tax payable will be 
limited to ;f33 i6s 8d (or £19 3s 4d) plus one half of the 
amount by which the total income exceeds 3^500, 1 e £2 los 
The liabihty IS, therefore, reduced to 3^36 6s 8d and;£2ii3S 4d 
respectively 

General Notes on Allowances dealt with in this 
Chapter. 

The mdividuals must be resident m the Umted Kmgdom, 
but see note on residence m Chapter IX 
The allowances are not apportionable on a time basis They 
must be claimed and allowed for a whole year The followmg 
cases should be noted — 

(a) Mamage dunng the year of assessment The man 
claims £225 Personal Allowance for the whole year, and the 
woman £135 Personal Allowance agamst her own mcome up 
to the tune of the mamage 

(&) Child bom dunng the year of assessment Allowance 
may be claimed for the whole year 

(c) Similarly, if the child attams the age of 16 years, or 
dies, during the year of assessment, allowance is for the whole 
year 
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Husband dies during the year of assessment. Personal 
allowance against his income up to the time of death £225. 
Widow claims ;fi35 against habihty on her income for the 
remamder of the year 

The total mcome from all sources means the statutory 
income as computed in accordance with the provisions of the 
Income Tax Acts 



CHAPTER III 

ADMINISTRATION 

In the previous chapter we saw how the amount of the tax 
payable on a given mcome is calculated in mdividual cases 
The succeeding chapters (IV to VIII) will be devoted to show- 
ing how the amount of the income upon which tax is charged, 
m determmed There is a defimte routine to be followed, and 
m the first place, a few notes on the general scheme of admin- 
istration, and the vanous classes of officials concerned will, 
perhaps, be useful 

The general principle underiymg assessment is that the tax 
IS assessed on the basis of a return made by the person to be 
assessed and charged with tax Where tax is deducted at the 
source, the tax is assessed and charged upon the payer, and 
he IS the person called upon to make the return In other cases, 
as for example income from busmess, the return is made by the 
taxpayer himself There are senous penalties for failure to make 
a return when called upon to do so, even if no tax is charge- 
able , and still more drastic penalties for makmg false returns 
All duties of mcome tax are imder the care and management 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue They are responsible 
for raismg, collecting, receivmg, and accoimtmg for the tax 
The General Commissioners are persons of standmg 
appomted for each distnct They are responsible for settlmg 
the assessments under Schedules A, B, D, and E Schedules 
of assessments are submitted to them, and if satisfied, they 
sign and allow them For the purpose of making assessments 
imder Schedule D, there are Additional Commissioners 
appomted by the General Commissoners 
Assessors are persons appomted to serve notices and forms, 
and to make assessments under Schedules A, B, and E They 
also prepare lists of persons thought to be chargeable under 
Schedule D 
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After the assessments have been made, the collectors are 
charged wth the duty of getting m the tax from the taxpayers 
These offiaals are not concerned with the fixing of the assess- 
ment , their duty is to enforce payment 
The Special Commissioners are a body paid by the Crown 
They make assessments under Schedule D where the taxpayer 
elects to be assessed by them mstead of by the General Com- 
missioners Busmess people may legitimately object to havmg 
to disclose their affairs to local commissioners, who may 
possibly be trade nvals The Special Commissioners also make 
certam assessments under Schedule C, and they have important 
duties m connection with repayment claims and Surtax 
Inspectors of Taxes are appointed by the Treasury, and 
work under the direction of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue They have power to review all assessments made 
They represent the Crown m all local matters, and have great 
powers m enforcmg the provisions of the law 
After an assessment is made, notice thereof is served upon 
the person chargeable There is a nght of appeal before the 
General or Special Commissioners as the case may be Schedule 
D assessments can m most cases be settled with the Inspector, 
and It IS a good plan to agree accounts with him before com- 
pleting the return On appeal the findmgs of the Commission- 
ers on pomts of fact are final , but there is a nght of appeal from 
toe fedings of the Commissioners on pomts of law, to the 
Wigh Court An appeal may be made by either the taxpayer 
or the Revenue Authonties 


anmin^prw’ foregomg, Commissioners 

ppomted for cert^ hmited purposes Thus the Governor 

England and of the Bank of 
Irdand, and the National Debt Comimssioners act as Com- 

m assessments under Schedule C 

payment dividends entrusted to them for 
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ASSESSMENTS UNDEE SCHEDULES A, B, AND C 

Schedule A 

The nature of the income assessed to income tax under the 
provisions of Schedule A is an mterest in property, land, and 
buildmgs, hence its popular description as the "landlord’s 
tax ” The mam difficulty in understanding Schedule A seems 
to be that the assessments are very frequently at considerable 
vanance with the actual income received m cash , and some- 
times no rent at all is receivable, as m the case of the owner- 
occupier, where no money payment passes Now the funda- 
mental prmciple is that Schedule A assessments are fixed 
penodically, and are only reviewed as a whole when a general 
reassessment is determmed upon by Act of Parliament, that 
IS, every five or seven years The basis of the assessment is 
the Annual Value of the property There are, in the mam, 
several distmctive features about income denved from 
property as compared with, say, mcome from a busmess or 
employment, and it may assist m making the matter a little 
clearer, if we touch upon them briefly 
A busmess is subject to influences liable to cause consider- 
able fluctuations m the amount of the income denved from it 
from one year to the next The composition of the profit is 
highly complex , it is necessary to set off a great vanety of 
expenses against fluctuatmg items of receipt, in order to stnke 
a balance which may be regarded as the profit (or loss) for a 
given penod In the case of an employment, the emoluments 
depend upon the personal services of the recipient, and the 
mcome is hkely, therefore, to vary as frequently and to the 
same extent as the vicissitudes of hfe itself On the other 
hand, there is somethmg tangible, certam, and constant m 
the conception of property Normally, the income from it will 
not vary violently from year to year , the composition of the 
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net income figure is not complex, on the one side there is 
rent, and on the other side of the account there is the upkeep 
expense which does not normally compnse a number of items 
of a widely differmg nature Of course, the " value ” of 
property from the point of view of the mcome which can 
be denved from it, is not fixed once and for all, but the 
variations are more likely to be of a “ long-penod ” order, 
from one year to the next the difference is not greatly 
marked 


Now the method of the mcome tax system may be expressed 
somethmg after the foUowmg manner. We can say to the 
property owner that his property is worth so much a year to 
him, and we can fix this figure for several years at a time He 
can get that figure from lettmg his property, because it is the 
market pnce If he lets his property to a tenant for less than 
the property is worth, the tenant is gammg, and we shall not 
reduce our idea of the annual value merely on that account 
The property is worth so much, and if the landlord is not 


getting it, then we must regard the tenant as a sort of owner- 
occupier for the difference If the landlord subsequently lets 
his property for more than the annual value we have assigned 
to it, we shall have to see in due course what beanng thic; has 
on our ongmal estimate If the property is unoccupied for any 
period, we can make some speaal allowance to the landlord 

on proof of the facts So much for the gross mcome derivable 
irom property 

On the other side of the account there will be the expenses of 
maintenance, repairs, insurance, and management These 
expenses ivill probably vary m proportion to the value of the 
property, and we can allow a lump sum deduction to cover 
iHnw landlord has to spend more than we have 

If h? ‘'T ^ some rehef 

someir we shall have gained 

sXSLmen'. Iri!*" of admmistration, smce the con- 
able expense and labour of reviewmg the detaU of exoen 
m every ease mil hive been avoided ^ 

ta^order to ensure econonucal collectron of the tan, we ml] 
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make the occupier liable for payment in the first mstance, 
and give him the nght to deduct the tax from his rent 

The mam features of tax under Schedule A will, then, be 
found to be concerned with — 

(1) The method of detemumng the annual value of prop- 

erty 

(2) Special rehefs in particular cases 

(3) Provisions for collection of the tax 

Annual Value. 

When a general re-valuation is to be made assessors are 
appointed for the purpose of assessmg the tax under Schedule 
A Forms are served upon the occupiers of every property, 
and a return is required settmg out the terms under which the 
property is occupied The assessor can call for the production 
of leases and agreements to confirm the particulars disclosed 
As regards property, the annual value of which is under £10, 
the assessor can make his own estimate, without calhng for 
a return If the rent actually payable has been fixed on the 
footing that the tenant pays the rates and other expenses 
properly chargeable upon the occupier, while the landlord 
executes repairs and pays sdl expenses properly chargeable 
upon the landlord, the actual rent will be taken as the startmg- 
pomt for further investigation If, however, the lease or 
agreement provides for one party undertakmg to discharge 
the liabihties of the other party, the rent \vill be adjusted by 
reference to those facts Thus, if the landlord pays the rates, 
the amount of the rates will be deducted from the actual rent 
paid, and where the tensint is liable to execute repairs the 
estimated amount of such repairs will be added to the actual 
money paid as rent This is done m order to brmg all cases 
to some common level 

Annual value for the purposes of assessment is then deter- 
mmed as follows — 

Two questions have to be answered (a) Does the rent 
(as adjusted if necessary) represent the full rent of the prop- 
erty in question? (6) Has the agreement for that rent been 
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fixed Within a penod of seven years pnor to the commencement 
of the year of assessment m which the valuation is made? 
If the answer to both these questions is m the affirmative, then 
the annual value of the property for the purposes of income 
tax will be the actual rent (as adjusted) 

If the answer to either of the above questions is m the 
negative, then the annual value will be taken to be the rack- 
rent at which the property is worth to be lei by the year This 
rule covers, of course, the owner occupier, and cases of bene- 
ficial ownership 

It will be seen that at the time the assessment is made, the 
actual rent payable is an important factor But once the 
assessment has been fixed it cannot be altered until the next 
general re-valuation There are, however, two exceptions 
to this — 

(i) If during the penod between two valuations, property 
IS altered and improved, an mcrease m the assessment may be 
made 


( 2 ) If the owner can show that the annual value has de- 
creased, he can appeal agamst the assessment for the current 
year 


The annual value determmed accordmg to the foregomg 
scheme constitutes the gross Schedule A assessment From 
this an allowance is made for repairs, etc , accordmg to the 
following table — 


(ff) Assessments on lands, mclusive of the farmhouse and 
farm buddmgs — a deduction of one-eighth 
(6) In the c^e of any house or buildmg (except a farmhouse 

assessment) the deductions 

on the following scale — 


Gross Assesstne 7 it 
Not exceeding ;^4o 

but not exceeding 

i£50, but not exceeding 
Exceeding £100 


Deduction 

One-quarter of the assessment 

One-fifth of the assessment 

£20 plus one-sixth of the excess 
over £100 
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Example ii A house is let at £52 a year, the landlord 


paying rates £12 

£ 

Rent 52 

Deduct rates 12 

Annual value 40 

Repairs allcnvance 10 

Net assessment 30 


In the administrative County of London the Valuation 
(Metropolis) Act, 1869, governs the determination of the 
assessments for mcome tax as well for other purposes 

In making assessments deductions from the annual value are 
allowed m respect of certain ecclesiastical dues, pubhc local 
rates on tithe rent charge, dramage rates, etc , payable by 
the landlord 

When the assessment has been made, a notice stating the 
amount thereof is served upon the person assessed There is 
a nght of appeal to the Distnct Commissioners against any 
assessment, by any person interested 

Special Reliefs and Allowances. 

Since tax under Schedule A is dealt with on broad Imes, in 
terms of annual value, and lump sum deductions, great 
injustice might be done if provision were not made for relief 
in special circumstances The following are the principal types 
met with — 

(1) If any house is unoccupied for the year or part of the 
year, the tax m respect of the period during which the house 
IS unoccupied may be remitted upon appeal 

(2) Where a loss has been sustained on growing crops or 
stock by reason of flood or tempest, and the landlord has, 
in consequence, agreed to a reduction of the rent, the assess- 
ment for the year will be proportionately reduced 

(3) Where the cost of mamtenance, repairs, insurance, and 
management accordmg to the average of the five preceding 
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j'cars has exceeded the deduction allowed for the purpose, 
a claim may be made for repa^Tnent of tax on the excess 

Collection. 

Tax under Schedule A is {except m the cases mentioned 
below) payable by the occupier He is given power to deduct 
the amount of tax actualty paid from the next payment on 
account of rent, but the landlord can require production of 
the collector’s receipt for the tax The nght of deduction 
under the Income Tax Acts only extends to the fiist payment 
of rent after payment of tax If a tenant oimts to make a 
deduction from the next pa5nnent, the matter is one for agree- 
ment between the parties, or for the exercise of any other 
powers the tenant may possess 

\\Tiere the rent is less than the assessment the tenant can 
only deduct so much tax as is appropnate to the actual rent 
The remainder of the tax he must bear himself as " beneficial 
owTier " 

In the case of property of annual value under £io or let 
for a penod less than a year, the assessment is on the landlord, 
and not on the occupier And the landlord is also charged 
intli tax in cases where a house or building is let out in apart- 
ments or tenements 

Schedule A tax is payable in one instalment on or before 
the 1st January in each year 

Income under this Schedule is generally " unearned," but 
"here the property is attached to, or forms part of the emolu- 
ments of any office or emplo}Tnent (as m the case of clergymen 
etc ) the income faUs to be treated as earned, and the tax i<=’ 
payable m two instalments, on the ist of January^ and the 


Schedule B 

Tax IS charged under Schedule B in respect of the income 

oI lands, that is, income denved 

- ip In the latter case income reaches the owner m 
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the form of rent — actual money payments if the property is 
let, or constructive rent if the owner is also occupier Land 
may he occupied (i) for husbandry, (2) for woodland, (3) for 
nursenes or market gardens, and (4) for pleasure, as m the case 
of land attached to a residence, parklands, etc The types of 
occupation have been numbered distinctively because the rules 
of assessment under Schedule B provide for special treatment 
of each class Income from the occupation of land reaches the 
recipient in the form of the profits ansing from agnculture, 
afforestation, horticulture, or as constructive income in the 
form of " amenity ” 

No tax IS payable under this Schedule in respect of dwelhng- 
houses (other than such as are mcluded in a farm) or buildings 
occupied for the purpose of carrying on a trade or profession 

Lands Occupied for Husbandry. 

The method of assessment under Schedule B is essentially 
a “ rule of thumb ” method The statutory income m respect 
of lands occupied for the purposes of husbandry or as wood- 
lands, IS taken to be the annual value, that is, the gross 
Schedule A assessment, without any deduction for repans, 
etc It IS only vaned when reassessments are made for Schedule 
A purposes It has been said that the farmer was not normally 
able, and could not be expected to keep accounts In order to 
relieve him of the necessity of framing an estimate of his 
income (and the farmer is traditionally conservative in esti- 
matmg his profits) the legislature has adopted the simple 
annual value basis There are, however, important provisions 
for cases where the normal assessment under this rule bears 
hardly upon the taxpayer Where the farmer is also owner of 
the lands he will be assessed under both Schedules A and B 

If the actual profits are m excess of the normal assessment 
no additional assessment can be made But the taxpayer has 
a number of valuable reliefs open to him should the normal 
assessment prove excessive — 

(i) If a person occupymg lands for the purposes of hus- 
bani:y shows to the satisfaction of the General Commissioners 
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that the profits or gams fall short of the assessable value, the 
assessment will be reduced accordingly, and his income will 
be taken to be the amount of the actual profits The claim 
must be made withm one year after the end of the year of 
assessment to which it relates 

(2] If he considers that he will benefit thereby, he can apply 
to be assessed accordmg to the rules apphcable to Schedule D 
as though he were carrymg on a trade Notice to exercise this 
option must be given withm two months after the commence- 
ment of the year of assessment In*this way power to carry 
forward losses from year to year for six years may be obtamed 
(See page 47 for further mformation as to the operation of 
this relief ) 

(3) If a loss IS sustamed application may be made to have 
the amount of the loss set off agamst the statutory mcome 
for the year Thus Loss £200, annual value of lands £^00 
The normal assessment under Schedule B will be £300, and 
assummg no other mcome. the aggregate statutory mcoine for 
the year will be ^300 The loss of £200 may be apphed to 
reduce the assessment to £100. and if the tax has been paid 
on the normal assessment, repayment may be obtamed of 
tax on £200 Notice of claim under this section must be given 
within one year after the end of the year of assessment to 
which it relates 


(4) Relief in respect of losses caused by flood or tempest 
may also be claimed m circumstances similar to those m which 
rehef is given under Schedule A The amount of the reduction 
m the rent governs the reduction m the assessment 


Woodlands. 

The normal assessment is annual value But where anv 

“lanagmg the woodlands on a coJ- 

It f reahzation of profits, he may 

elect to be assessed under the rules of Schedule D as though 

It take, several 

madf ^? woodlands, and if this provision were not 
, the occupier would be caUed upon to pay tax on the 
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annual value every year even though there were no profit 
On the other hand, when the profits are reahzed, the normal 
assessment could not be increased on the grounds of the 
excess of profit over and above the normal assessment Whether 
the occupier of woodlands should exercise the option to be 
assessed accordmg to the rules of Schedule D is a matter of 
judgment, dependmg upon the facts of the case, and the 
estimated position from year to year But once made, the 
election remains operative for all future years so long as the 
woodlands remam m the same occupation 

Nurseries and Market Gardens. 

These are not assessed on annual value, but according to 
the rules of Schedule D without any option The Tax is, how- 
ever, charged under Schedule B 

Other Lands. 

Other lands than those occupied for the purposes of hus- 
bandry, woodlands, or nursenes and market gardens are 
assessed at one-third of the annual value 

Cattle and Milk Dealers. 

Cattle dealers and milk dealers occupying lands are assessed 
under Schedule B on annual value, but if the Commissioners 
find that the lands so occupied are msufificient for the keep of 
the cattle brought on to the lands, and that the assessable 
value affords no just estimate of the profits, they may require 
a statement of profits to be dehvered In these circumstances 
a further sum may be charged which, together with the charge 
under Schedule B, makes up the sum that would be charged 
if the profits were assessed according to the rules of Case III 
of Schedule D (see Chapter VII) 


Schedule C 

This schedule is concerned solely with dividends, mterest, 
and annuities payable out of any public revenue It is a 
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special case of deduction at source The persons or bodies of 
persons entrusted with the payment of the dividends, etc , are 
requured to dehver to the appropriate Comimssioners a true 
account of the payments to be made The tax is then assessed 
upon those agents, and has to be paid (out of the moneys 
coming uito theur hands) mto the Bank of England for the 
credit of the Comimssioners of Inland Revenue 
The dividends, etc , consequently reach the recipient after 
deduction of tax There are, however, exceptions Where the 
half-yearly amount of the dividend payable to any person does 
not exceed fifty shillings, no tax is charged under this Schedule. 
Dividends on certam securities issued m coimection with the 
war are also paid m full These provisions are made in the 
mterest of small mvestors who may not be liable to tax at 
the full rate, and who would consequently be forced to daiTn 
repa3mient, m order to secure individual allowances But the 
dividends so paid m full do not escape taxation if the person 
receivmg them is liable to tax Such sums must be returned 
for assessment under Case III of Schedule D. 



CHAPTER V 

SCHEDULE D TRADES, PROFESSIONS AND VOCATIONS 

Schedule D is very wide, covering a vanety of forms of 
income It is subdivided mto six cases, the first two of which 
only will be dealt with in this chapter and Chapter VI 
Case I Tax under Case I of Schedule D is charged in 
respect of trades earned on m the United Kmgdom by any 
person whether resident or non-resident m the United 
Case II Tax under Case II is charged in respect of profes- 
sions and vocations The rules are substantially the same 
as m the case of trades, and the references to trades in the fol- 
lowmg pages may be construed as mcludmg professions and 
vocations unless attention is drawn to specific exceptions 
A little reflection will show that in amvmg at the amount 
of the profits of a business there is considerable scope for 
variation of opmion A cautious man will make every con- 
ceivable reservation agamst his profits before he arrives at 
what he considers to be his true mcome A less cautious man 
may take the view that some of the charges so made can 
properly be ignored Agam, a profit and loss account prepared 
with a view to the sale of the busmess itself, may be open to 
cnticism on the ground that charges have been omitted which 
ought to have been included, or mcome may have been mcluded 
which IS not mcome ansmg from carrymg on the busmess, as, 
for example, profits on the sale of mvestments On the other 
hand, that same person, quite without any fraudulent mtent, 
may contend for the purpose of taxation, that his real profits 
are considerably less than those shown m an account prepared 
with a different purpose m view Even professional account- 
ants are not unanimous on every pomt Hence, if taxation of 
trades is to be at all effective, it is essential that the profits 
should be estimated m accordance with some specified stand- 
ard The standard laid down by the Acts may, or may not. 
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be too severe. We are only concerned here to ascertain what 
that standard is, since the tax is charged on profits as esti- 
mated m accordance with the Acts 


Normal Assessment. 


The normal assessment under Cases I and II of Schedule D 
is on the profits for the year precedmg the year of assessment 
For 1929-30 the assessment will be on the profits of the year 
1928-29 The mcome tax year ends on the 5th April, and as 
scarcely anybody makes up annual accounts to that date the 
profits of the accountmg penod endmg withm the precedmg 
year are taken as the profits of the precedmg mcome tax 
year Thus, if the annuid accounts are made up to the 30th 
April, 1928, or the 31st December, 1928, or the 31st March, 
1929, m fact, to any date between the 6th of Apnl, 1928, and 
the 5th of April, 1929, the profits for the period covered by 
the accounts will be taken to be the profits for the precedmg 
income tax year, and will form the basis of the assessment 
for 1929-30 In the case of a contmumg busmess m the same 
propnetorship the " precedmg year ” rule will always apply, 
and the assessment will not be reduced merely because the 
profits of the year of assessment are less than the profits of 
the precedmg year On the other hand, the assessment cannot 
be increased on the grounds that the profits for the year of 
Msessment are greater than the profits of the precedmg year 
If ae busmess is a contmumg one it follows that the whole 
of the profits will come into charge to tax over a penod of 
years Special provisions are made for the first years of a 
oew usmess, and for the last years of a discontmued busmess 


New Businesses. 

assessment durmg which the busmess was 

oSs^ent 

a ^ busmess is set up on the sixth of July, 1028 

The t'tu? n' ^929. are £i,Lo' 

ctual profit for the year 1928-29 (that is, the year of 
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assessment in which the business was first set up) may be 
taken to be ^900, that is the profits for the first nine months 
of the business at an average rate of £100 per month The 
assessment for 192S-29 will be on £900 

For the year of assessment follow ing that m which the busi- 
ness w’as first set up, the assessment w'lll be on the profits for 
one 3*ear from the date of commencement In the example 
given above, the assessment for 1929-30 will be on Ti.aoo, 
namely, the amount of the profits for the first tweh e months 
of the business 

For the next and subsequent 3'ears the normal assessment 
w ill appl3' In the abo\ e cNamplc, the assessment for 1930-31 
W'lll be on the profits for the preceding 3 ear, 1 e 1,200 

Example Business commenced ist Januar3', 1929 

Profit for jear to 31st December, 1929 / Soo 

,, . 31st December, 1930 600 

, , 31st December, X931 i.200 

Assessments in the ordinar3' way w'lll be — 

1928- 29 I 200 (J of l^oo) 

1929- 30 800 Profits for first } car of business 

1930- 31 800 Profits of preceding > car 

1931- 32 Ooo „ .. 

1932- 33 1.200 

The foregoing example illustrates the working of the rule, 
and it Nvill be seen that the first annual accounts determine the 
assessments for three 3'ears There is, however, an important 
provision to enable the taxpa3'er to secure relief, if his profits 
for the second year of assessment are less than the amount 
on which he would be taxed under the above rules The 
taxpayer can claim to have his assessment reduced to the 
amount of the actual profits Wiat are the actual profits for 
the 3'ear 1929-30 in the example above’ To determine this 
involves splittmg accounts We may say that for the period 
April to December, 1929, the profits are I'sths of £800 (1 e 
£600), and for the remainder of the income tax year to April, 
1930, i of £600 (1 e £150) , total for year £750 In these 
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Circumstances the taxpayer may apply to have his assessment 
for 1929-30 reduced to £750 Notice of claim must be given 
withm one j^ear after the end of the year of assessment , m 
the present case before 6th April, 1931 The assessments for 
the several years will then be — 


1928-29 

£ 200 

1929-30 

750 

i93«>-3i 

800 

1931-32 

600 

1932-33 

1,200 


Business Discontinued. 

When a business is discontmued the normal assessment for 
the year m which it is discontmued is again departed from, 
and the profits assessed to tax will be the actual profits for 
the period from the 6th of Apni to the date of discontinuance 
The Revenue Authorities have also the right to review the 
assessment for the precedmg year, and if the actual profits for 
that year are greater than the assessment, they can raise an 
additional assessment for that year The taxpayer has no 
corresponding option if the actual profits are less than the 
assessment 


Example Business discontmued on 30th June, 1930 


Profits lor year to 31st December, 1927 
31st December, 1928 
Profit’ X " 3^®^ December, 1929 

Profits for period (6 months) to 30th June, 1930 


£ 1,800 
2,000 
2,400 
Soo 


discontmuance the assessment for 1930-31 

the prSf ^ assessment of £2,400, which was 
th SSIS Wr cannot reopen 
do r Anthonties may 

to 31/12/20 ?T sr? the nme months 

to the end of thn ^ ^ ^ £2,400), and for the three months 

The noZ] a I ^40o , total £2,200 

nnal assessment for 1929-30 iviU have been £2,000, so 
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that an additional assessment in respect of the sum of ^^200 
may be expected 

The question of treatment of a busmess on the basis of 
commencement and discontmuance also anses when a business 
changes hands , see later, page 52 

Apportionment of Accounts. 

Where it is necessary to apportion accounts the apportion- 
ment IS on a time basis, by reference to months or fractions 
of a month In the foregoing examples the fraction of the 
iponth of Apnl has been ignored, and in practice this is often 
sufficient , but if the amounts involved are considerable, the 
odd days should be taken into account 

Assessments. 

We now come to the important matter of estimating profits 
according to tlie provisions of the Income Tax Acts 

A trader cannot be compeUed to produce his accounts to 
the Inspector, but he can be required to furnish such par- 
ticulars as the Commissioners may call for in connection wth 
appeal proceedings The Inspector has access to any state- 
ments so furnished, so that there is not usually much to be 
gained by withholding the accounts from the Inspector If 
the trader has not kept proper accounts it is clear that his 
prospects of success on appeal made by him will not be good 
If proper accounts are kept, as they should be, for other 
purposes as well as for income tax assessments, it is a wise 
proceeding to agree them with the Inspector before completing 
the return form , in the case of businesses of any size this is 
almost invanably done 

Accounts kept on normal lines for ordinary business pur- 
poses will require careful scrutmy, and adjustment, before the 
statutory profit is ascertained Particulars of the deductions 
which are allowed and those which are inadmissible, are set 
out below, together with an example of a Trading and Profit 
and Loss Account prepared in the ordmary way, and the 
adjustments necessary to bnng out the statutory profit 
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Deductions not Allowed 


(i) Disbursements and expenses not bemg money wholly 
and exclusively laid out for the purpose of the trade 
This test should be applied to all items not specifically 
mentioned m the followmg pages There are many arguable 
cases, and many decisions have been given on particular cases 
by the Courts It is necessary to examme the facts For 
example, subscriptions to hospitals are not allowed m the 
usual way , but where the hospital is one at which the employes 
in the trade receive medical and surgical treatment it is 
settled practice to allow the employers’ contnbutions A 
professional accountant’s fees for annual audit will be allowed , 
but if charges are mcurred m gettmg out accounts for past 
penods for mcome tax purposes, such charges are not allowed 
as deductions m the accounts 


(2) Disbursements for mamtenance of the persons assess- 
able, then families, and estabhshments Such items are 
regarded as income spent, and not as expenses mcurred m 
eammg the profits 

(3) Sums expended for domestic or private purposes dis- 
tinct from the purposes of the trade E g the gas account for 
hghtmg a house and shop is rendered m one sum An equitable 
apportionment must be made so as to exclude that portion 
0 e expense attributable to domestic purposes 

(4) Losses not connected with the trade, e g losses on 
-peculations apart from the busmess 

( 5 ) Capital withdrawn from, or sums employed or mtended 
to be employed as capital m, the busmess 

) ^pital employed in improvement of business premises 
the ca^lTn 

.-.^Pttal had been laid out at interest 

anniLi interest, annuities, patent royalties, or other 

should SrSf " 

, ! these sums less tax 

foi-lar'Sr f f an aUowance is made 

(iol%, ^ inachinery (see page 42) 

(to) Sums recoverable under an msumU or coJtmct of 
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indemnity, e g a loss by embezzlement is allowed, but not 
if the loss IS recoverable under a fidelity bond or guarantee 
(ir) Sums paid as income tax These payments are re- 
garded as appropnations of profit, and not as expenses incurred 
m eammg the profit 

Deductions Allowed 

(1) Expenses and disbursements wholly laid out or expended 
for the purpose of the trade 

(2) The rent or net Schedule A assessment of the premises 
occupied for the purposes of trade Inrespect of mills, factones, 


Example 13 — 

Trading and PaoriT and Loss Account 
Dr for Year ended 30th October, 1928 Cr 


To Stock in hand (1/11/27) 1,800 


„ Purchases iz.200 

„ Wages 400 

,, Patent Royalties 120 

„ Gross Profit c/d 4,200 


; £i8.72o 

To Cash Discounts allowed 50 
„ Salaries 1,500 

,, Office Expenses 320 

,, Advertising 190 

„ Rates 100 

„ Income Tax 84 

,, Commission g (5 

„ Lighting and Heating 116 

,, Repairs to Premises 46 

,, Bad Debts 124 

„ Reserve for Bad and 

Doubtful Debts 196 

,, Depreciation — 


Buildings f 50 
Plant and 

Machinery 126 


176 

„ Bank Charges 15 

„ Interest on Loan 60 

„ Capital 250 

„ Balance — Net Profit 9G7 




By Sales 17,220 

„ Stock m hand (30/10/28) 1,500 


fj 8 , 72 o 


By Gross Profit b/d 4, zoo 

„ Dividends on Invest- 
ments 90 


f4.s9o 
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and similar premises the deduction is the gross Schedule A 
assessment 

(3) A proportion of the rent or net Schedule A assessment, 
in the case of buildmgs partly used as dwelling-houses The 


maximum deduction is normally frds, but this may be in- 
creased if the Commissioners are of opinion that a greater 
sum ought to be allowed m any particular case 

(4) Repairs to business premises, and sums expended for 
the supply, repairs, and alterations to any implements, 
utensils, or other articles employed for the purpose of the trade 

(5) Bad debts actually incurred, and doubtful debts in so 
far as they are estimated to be bad Where there is good reason 
to anticipate loss on specific debts, as in bankruptcy cases, 
the amount expected to be recovered from the debtor will be 
taken to be the value of the debt, and the balance may be 
treated as bad A percentage of book debts reserved for pos- 
sible losses through bad debts is not admissible save in very 
exceptional circumstances 


A specimen Trading and Profit and Loss Account appears 
on page 40 It is necessary to examme every item m the 
accounts to see whether it may be allowed to stand for mcome 
tax purposes The items caUmg for comment are — 

Patent Royalties These are not allowed as a deduction, the 
trader havmg the right to deduct tax on makmg the payments 
Advertising Normal expenditure on advertising may be 
deducted, but abnormal expenditure, as m the case of a new 
busmess, or expenditure on permanent forms of advertisement 
e g a hoarduig, will be treated as capital expenditure 
Pep^rsto Premises If these are bona fide repairs they will 
be allowed, if the item includes anythmg m the natine of 
‘improvement such part will be disallowed ^ 

If thK rserve do6s not mclude spealic 

:: “ ailowanr^y t 

Claimed for wear and tear of plant (See page 42 ) 
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Iittoest on Loan The trader is entitled to deduct tax on 
paying the interest , this must be added back 
Interest on Capital Not allowed The object of malang a 
charge of this nature in the profit and loss account is to bnng 
out the amount of the profits after taking into consideration 
the amount which might reasonably be expected to be earned 
by the capital if invested elsewhere 

On the other side of the account there are dividends taxed 
at source These should be excluded, since, if left in, they 
would be subject to double taxation 
Having scrutinized the accounts, it remains to inquire 
whether there are any deductions admissible but not included 
in the accounts In the present case we will assume that the 
trader owns the business premises, and is, therefore, entitled 
to deduct the net Schedule A assessment, say £230 

Adjustment or Accounts 

£ 

967 

£120 
84 
196 
176 
60 
250 

886 

1.853 
90 

230 

320 

Profits as adjusted 1 1,533 

Wear and Tear Allowance. 

It has been stated that depreciation as such is not allowed, 
but that an allowance for wear and tear of any plant and 
machinery used m the busmess may be claimed The amount 
of the allowance is in the discretion of the Additional Com- 
missioners, there being no specific amount fixed by statute 


Net profit as per accounts 
Adi items not allowed— 
Patent royalties 
Income tax 
Bad debts reserve 
Depreciation 
Interest on loan 
„ on capital 


Deduct — 

Dividends taxed at source 
Schedule A assessment — net 
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In making a claim for an allowance the amount to be claimed 
IS the amount for the current mcome tax year, and not for 
the period covered by the accounts The total of the deduc- 
tions for wear and tear over a penod of years must not exceed 
the first cost of the plant and machmery For most types of 
plant, rates of allowance have been agreed with the authonties 
by the trade associations and industnes concerned, and the 
form of the allowance is usually a percentage of the value as 
wntten down by successive allowances Additions to plant 
made durmg the year are usually ignored m calculatmg the 
allowance, it bemg argued that diminished value by reason 
of wear and tear cannot be said to have set m until the plant 
has been running a full year 

In the example worked out above, assume that the allow- 
ance for wear and tear claimed for the year 1929-30 is £yo 
In completmg his return, the taxpayer will show the amount 
of the profits as adjusted, viz , £1,533, and enter the amount 
claimed for wear and tear separately If the claim for wear and 
tear is allowed tax will be charged upon £1,533 less £70 i e 

£1.463 

If a loss IS sustained, or if the statutory profits are less than 
the amount of the wear and tear allowance, the whole of the 
allowance, or balance as the case may be, may be earned 

fonvard and added to the deduction for subsequent years until 
It IS absorbed 


Example 14 Wear and tear allowance for three years 
1928-29. 1929-30, and 1930-31 agreed at £1.200. £1,100. and 
£1,400 respectively The accounts as adjusted show— 

Year to 31st December, 1927 — Profit 
„ 31st December, 1928 — ^Loss 
31st December, 1929— Profit 

The assessments ivill be— 

Year to 31st December, 1927 — Profit 
Wear and tear 

1928-29 — Assessment 



Carrj- fon\ard £400 to next year 


£ 800 

1,300 

5,000 
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Year to 31st December, 1928 — Loss . £ 1,300 

Assessment 1929-30 ini. 

Carry forward /l.joo to next year 


Year to 31st December, 1929 — ^Profit 
Less loss brought forward 

£ 5.000 

1,300 

(See page 

47 


;£ 3.700 

as to treat- 
ment of 

Less wear and tear 

2,900 

losses) 


Assessment 1930-31 

£ 800 




Obsolescence. 

If it IS necessary to replace an}' plant or machinery which 
has become obsolete, the cost of Hie ongmal plant, less (a) the 
total deductions for wear and tear allowed m respect of it, 
and (6) any amount reahzed by the sale of the old plant, will 
be allowed as a charge in the profit and loss accoimt, as a 
deduction m amvmg at the amount of the profits 

Example 15 A machme, costmg ongmally £1,000, is re- 
placed after some }’ears by a new machme costmg £1,500 The 
total allowances for wear and tear amount to £250, and the 
old machme is sold as second-hand for £200 

£ 

Original cost 1,000 

Deduct — 

Wear and tear allowances ^250 

Sum realized by sale 200 

45 ° 

Cost of replacement allowed as a deduction . . £550 


It is important to note that — 

(1) The charge for obsolescence can only be admitted if 
the plant and machmer}' is actually replaced ; and 

(2) The allow'ance iviU not exceed the cost of replacement 
Thus, if the new machme m the example had cost £500 only, 
the allow'ance w'ould be lumted to that figure 
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Losses. 

The normal assessment is made as for the income tax year, 
and is based upon the results of one complete year So long 
as those results show a profit, fluctuations m the amount 
thereof do not affect assessments already made If a trader 
makes £ioo only this year as against an assessment of £i,ooo 
determmed in relation to the profits of the precedmg 3'ear, 
he has no remedy at hand to reduce his present habihty 
He will only get rehef next year, when his assessment mil 
be m the sum of £ioo, whatever his profits for that j’^ear 
may be 

Now the transactions of busmess are m the ordmary way 
continuous, and are not confined to specific periods Although 
an accountmg system is the only available mstrument for 
takmg measurements it reveals no more than it professes to 
reveal It is perfectly possible for a Profit and Loss Ac- 
count to show a profit, and yet for the firm to be headmg 
straight for bankruptcy at the date to which the accounts are 
made up Abnormal profits dunng the first few months 
obscure therlosses of the latter part of the period Moreover, 
comimtments may have been entered mto which are not yet 
capable of reduction to entries m the books, and whose full 
effects for good or ill wiU not be felt for some considerable 
tune Influences outside the accounts are at work makme 
for success or otherwise In due time these factors will be 
reflected in the accounts, of course, and meanwhile we are 
justified m treating each separate year as a umt for the pur- 
poses of taxation, although rehef in respect of reduced profits 
is postponed, and is' not available at the time when perhaps 
It is most welcome After all it is profits which Sgt 

mcome-tax system merely takes lie 
traders own accounts (after adjustment) as m mdex of 
those profits And so long as profits contimie to be made un 
evenness m the tax charge from year to year mU m a rou^h 
-d^ready way, be smoothed out over^a 

And yet the system does take into consideration the fact 
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that profit and loss is not merely a matter of accounting 
penods , that the transactions of business yield both profits 
and losses , and that by reason of the incidence of those losses, 
a net loss may be revealed m an annual account It would 
indeed be a harsh system which raised assessments of, say, 
;fi,ooo, nil, and £700 foUowmg on j^ears m which the trading 
results Eis shown by the accounts were profit £1,000, loss 
£2,000, profit £700 respectively, claiming that profits alone 
are its concern, that each individual year must be treated on 
its ments, and that losses allocated to particular penods have 
no effect upon liability to tax beyond the penod in which they 
are mcurred 

There are several alternatives open to the trader who 
makes a loss dunng the year of assessment 
1 Relief under Section 34 of the Income Tax Act, 
1918 If a trader shows that he has made a loss dunng the 
year of assessment (usually taken to mean a loss dunng the 
accounting penod endmg withm the year of assessment), he 
may claim to have the loss set against his statutory income 
for that year, and to have repaid to him tax o%so much of 
that income as is represented by the loss The claim must be 
made within one year after the end of the year of assessment 
to which it relates 

Example 16 A trader’s accounts as adjusted show — 

For year to 31st December, 1928 — Profit £ 1,500 

„ 31st December, 1929 — Loss 400 

The assessment for 1929-30 will be £1,500, and he will 
have to pay tax in respect of that assessment m two mstal- 
ments, on the ist January, 1930, and ist July, 1930 He will 
have up to the 5th Apnl, 1931, m which to claim to have the 
loss of £400 adjusted by reference to his statutory mcome for 
1929-30, VIZ , £1,500 (assuming that he has no other mcome) 
If he has already paid tax at the date of making his claim he 
will be entitled to repayment of tax on £400 
The assessment for 1930-31 will be nil 
Relief under No 13 of the Rules Applicable to Cases 
I and 2, Schedule D A person who carries on two or more 
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distinct trades may set off a loss m one of them against the 
profits of another trade 

Business i — ^Profit £600 

„ 2 — ^Loss 200 

If no claim is made under this Rule the assessments for the 
followmg year ■would be — 

Business i . ^600 

„ 2 ml 

If advantage is taken of this pro'vision the assessment for 
the followmg year would he £400 
This relief applies only to trades 
Relief under Section 33 of Finance Act, 1926 This is 
a recent pro-vision enabhng a loss to be earned forward agamst 
the profits on which assessments are made for the six folloivmg 
years of assessment 


Example 17 


Year 1928 — Loss £ 400 

„ 1929 — „ 100 

.. 1930— Profit 300 

II 193^ — » , 1,000 


The losses in 1928 and 1929 maj^ be earned forward to 1930, 
reducing the profits to ml, and leavmg a balance of £200 to 
carry over to 1931, thus reduemg the assessment for iQ72-aa 
to £800 " 

The losses must be apphed to each succeedmg year m turn, 
the taxpayer havmg no option as to which year he shall select 
for utihzmg the loss In the above example, by reason of the 
operation of mdividual allowances it would obviously suit the 

taxpayer to carry the £500 loss over to 1931, but this he 
cannot do 


to be noticed In view of the fact 
that the assessments are on the profits of the precedmg year 

to utihze the bss’ 

in si^th year of assessment foUoiving the loss 

on L pSrf?g3“'‘ y*" '^1 to 
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These reliefs for losses are alternative , but any balance of 
loss on which relief has not been given under Section 34 of 
the Income Tax Act, 1918, or under Rule 13, may be carried 
forward to subsequent years under Section 33 of the Finance 
Act, 1926 



CHAPTER VI 

SCHEDULE D PARTNERSHIPS AND COMPANIES 

Continuing our consideration of Schedule D, we must now 
deal mtli the important matters concerned with income tax 
in the cases of partnerships and companies 


Partnerships. 

The adjustment of accounts for the purpose of assessment 
follows the same lines in the case of a partnership, as m the 
case of a single trader But the law requires the assessment 
to be made on the firm, and this requirement raises special 
problems 


The return of profits is to be made by the precedent partner 
Individual partners may claim the rehefs and allowances to 
winch they are entitled m respect of their share of the 
partnership profits The tax payable is calculated on the 
basis of the liability of the individual partners, and is payable 
by the firm 


The result of this provision is that the Crown stands m a 
more favourable position to recover the tax in case of default 
and on ivinding-up of the partnership 

The following example of a simple straightfonvard case will 
illustrate the pnnciplc— 

E^mple i8 a B and C D are partners m a trade shanne 
profits as to ^rds and ^rd respectively The profits as adjusted 
for the year ended 31/12/1928 amount to £990 A B is married , 

Lr """y other allowances, 

mere is no other income 


of tax ^ 990 . and the amount 

page 50^ ^ ^ calculated, as shown on 


to ffe 10^^15 los , and C D’s £14 The tax amounting 

..5 MS IS charged upon, and is payable by. the firm ^ 
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Tax on £990 at 4s 


Tax on share of assessment 
Deduct tax at 4s on allowances — 
Earned income allowance 
Personal allowance 


A B's Share 


^198 

I C D’s Share 


U660 @ 4s 


£ 

132 


s 


£330 @ 4 S 


£ 

66 


£110 

£2^5 


£ 55 

£135 


£335® 4s 67 


;£i 90 @ 4s 38 


Deduct relief at half rate 


Maximum 


£^5 

23 lO 


£4^ 10 


One-half 


;^28 

14 

£^4 


If either or both of the partners had other income, it 
would be necessary to restrict the amount of the allowances 
to the amount not utilized against assessments made on 
income from other sources Thus, if C D had other earned 
income amounting to ^fi.aoo from the tax on which an allow- 
ance for earned mcome of tax on jfzoo had been made, the 
relief in respect of the partnership income must be restncted 
to £50, and the calculation proceed accordmgly So also for 
any other allowances made m other assessments outside the 
partnership 

Interest on capital and salaries to partners are items fre- 
quently met with in partnership accounts They should be 
regarded as devices for compensating the partners for dispro- 
portionate services before amvmg at the amoimt which is to 
be shared m the agreed proportion If of two persons in active 
partnership, one does most of the work while the other pro- 
vides most of the capital, it is convenient to adjust these 
matters by allowing one partner a salary and the other mterest 
on capital But it must not be forgotten that the salary and 
mterest are really part of the scheme for the equitable division 
of the profits, and that, therefore, the individual partners’ 
shares will include sums so charged to the profit and loss 
account 


Example 19 Assummg that m the previous example the 
£990 statutory profit were made up as follows — 
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Net profit per Profit and Loss Account 

Add back items not allowed — 


^450- 

Interest on capital— -A B 


.. -C D 

60 



— 

300 

Salary— C D 


240 

1^90 


£ 

T^\o-thlrds of £^50 300 

Interest . 240 


^540 


C D 

£ 

One-third of ^£450 

150 

Interest 

. 60 

Salary 

. 240 


:£45'> 


the shares of the partners must be taken to be- 
A B 


These figures, ,(540 and £450, represent the shares of the 
statutory income for the purpose of calculating net hability 
Notwithstanding its name, interest on capital is " earned ” 
income in the case of partners actively engaged in the business 
MTiere one of the partners is a sleeping partner the whole of 
his share falls to be treated as “ unearned " 

The profits of the preceding year form the statutory income 
of the year of assessment, and it is this statutory income which 
has to be shared among the partners The basis of division is, 
however, the shares to which the partners are entitled dunng 
the year of assessment Thus, m the example on page 49, if 
after 31/12/1928 Messrs A B and C D decided to share equally, 
the liability to tax for 1929-30 would be calculated on the 
footing that each partner’s income for that year was £495 


New Partnerships. 

If a person who w'as engaged m a trade, profession, or voca- 
tion on his own account, enters into partnership with one or 
more persons, the change m propnetorship does not affect the 
basis of assessment, and the “ preceding year ” rule null 
continue to apply But if all the partners desire it, the business 
may be treated as bemg newly set up at the date of the change, 
in which case the provisions for the assessment of nev/ 
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businesses will apply The person onginally carrying on the 
business on his own account will be treated as having discon- 
tinued the business at the date of the change, and will be 
assessed under the provisions relating to discontinued busi- 
nesses Notice to be assessed on the basis of commencement 
and discontinuance must be given within three months of the 
date of the change, and must be signed by all the parties 
interested 

The same option to treat the business as newly set up exists 
in the case of a change in a partnership (one or more of the 
original partners remaining) by reason of the retirement, death, 
or dissolution as regards one or more partners, or by reason 
of the admission of a new partner If the option is not exer- 
ased, the assessments are based on the preceding year’s 
profits throughout 

Where there is a succession to a business m such circum- 
stances that none of the persons onginally engaged in carrying 
on the trade contmues m it, the assessments will always be 
fixed on the footing of discontinuance of an old business, and 
the commencement of a new one at the date of change 

Companies. 

The accounts of a limited company require adjustment in 
the same way as those of a sole trader, the items allowed and 
not allowed being the same in either case 

There are, however, one or two special pomts in connection 
with companies ansmg out of their nature A body corporate 
is taxed at the full standard rate on the whole of its profits 
whether distributed to the shareholders or not In pa3ang 
dividends, a company is required to furnish a statement with 
the dividend warrant showing— 

(1) the gross amount which, after deduction of tax appro- 
pnate thereto, corresponds to the net amount actually paid , 
and 

(2) the rate and amount of income tax appropriate to such 
gross amount , and 

(3) the net amount actually paid 
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The income thus reaches the shareholder already taxed 
at the full standard rate, and it does not matter whether the 
dividend is declared in the form of "less tax ” or " free of 
tax ” A 10 per cent dividend “ less tax ” is the same thing 
as an 8 per cent dividend " free of tax " (takmg income tax 
at 4s in the pound) The shareholder should, therefore, regard 
his income from dividends taxed at source as the gross amount 
shown in the dividend warrant advice As m other cases of 
taxation at source, claims for repa}fment of tax often anse 

Example 20 Earned income Allowances for wife 

and one child Dividends received 8 per cent " tax free ” on 
300 £i shares 

The dividend warrant wall be for £24, and this sum must be 
regarded as already taxed at the same rate as the company has 
been taxed (normally the full standard rate) The gross divi- 
dend must be taken to be £30 

Earned income 
Dividends 

Total 

Tax at 4s on £360 
Drdncf tax at 4s on— 

Earned income allowance 
Personal allowance 
Child’s allowance 


30 

£360 

£1^ 

£ 55 
225 
60 

£340 @ 4s 68 


Deduct one-half 
Net tax payable 


£^ 

2 


Since £6 has been paid by deduction from the dividends 
repaj-ment of £4 should be claimed 

dividends is not invanably the 

income T^y KT? ^ay be entitled to Dommion 

me Tax Relief on part of its income (See Chapter XI ) 
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Investment Income (Schedule D, Cases III, IV, 

AND V) 

We have seen that under Schedule A income ansmg from 
property is normally taxed at source, and that a large and 
important class of investments falls withm the purview of 
Schedule C Also that dividends of companies are taxed before 
receipt by the shareholder, and that tax on annual interest, 
etc , IS charged upon the payer Nevertheless there remain 
certain classes of investment mcome which are not taxed before 
payment There are three mam reasons for this — 

(a) That there are specific exceptions to the assessment of 
tax under Schedule C 

(b) That it is the practice of banks and co-operative societies 
to credit interest to their customers and depositors in full, and 
that this practice has secured recognition by the authonties 

(c) That certam income from secunties and possessions 
abroad cannot be taxed in the hands of the payer of the income 
under other provisions of the Income Tax Acts 

Case III of Schedule D covers the income included under 
headings (a) and (J) above The types of such income men- 
tioned below are taken from the notes issued by the authorities 
in connection with the completion of returns — 

(i) Interest on bank accounts or deposits, including savings^ 
bank interest 

(ii) Interest from co-operative societies on loans, deposits, 
or share capital (but not dividends on purchases) 

(ill) Dividends or interest of any amount on 5 per cent 
War Loan Stock, or 5 per cent National War Bonds registered 
or inscnbed at the Bank of England or the Bank of Ireland — 
except where application has been made to the Bank to deduct 
tax — or held on the books of the Post Office 
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(iv) Dividends or interest of any amount denved from Post 
Office issues of Funding Loan Sto^, registered Victory Bonds, 
5-15 year Treasury Bonds. 1925-35, 3| per cent Conversion 
Loan, 5| per cent, 5 per cent, and 4I per cent Treasury Bonds 
(except Bearer Bonds), and 4I per cent Conversion hoaxi 

(v) Dividends not exceedmg £5 per annum from Govern- 
ment or Corporation secunties mscnbed at the Bank of 
England or the Bank of Ireland, mterest on registered Local 
(Housmg) Bonds, where the aggregate holdmg does not exceed 

(vi) All dividends from stocks purchased and held through 
any Savings Bank, dividends on 4^ per cent War Loan Stock 
registered at the Post Office, where the holdmg does not exceed 
£200 

Case IV of Schedule D covers the assessment of income 
arising from secunites out of the United Kingdom, e g foreign 
mortgages, debentures and loans The whole of the mcome 
arising from Dommion and Foreign secunties is assessed, 
whether received m the United Kingdom or not 

Case V of Schedule D deals with the assessment of 
income ansmg from possessions out of the United Kingdom 
Possessions are distmguished for the purpose of assessment 
thus— 

(a) Stocks, shares, and rents The whole of the mcome 
ansmg from these possessions abroad is assessable, whether 
received m the Umted Kingdom or not , and 

(b) OthCT possessions (e g mcome from busmess controlled 

m 1 ?! « m respect of the mcome received 

in the United Kingdom 


Applicable to Cases III, IV, 

cedmg^j^™"^ ^sessment is on the actual mcome of the pre- 

foreSiTa^pf mcome from abroad, includmg 

gn axes (except where Dommion mcome tax 10 
•PPropnate) are allewed as ded.et.ons 
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annual sums paid to a person non-resident in the United 
Kingdom out of income not received m this country, are also 
allowed as deductions 

Persons who prove that they are not domiciled m the United 
Kingdom are assessable under Case IV on the sums receivable 
in this countr5' dunng the year of assessment, and under 
Case V on the sums receivable m this country on the precedmg 
year basis Similar provisions apply to British subjects not 
ordinanly resident m the United Kingdom 

New Sources. 

(1) For the year in which the mcome first anses, the assess- 
ment is on the actual income of that year 

(2) (fl) If the income first arose on the 6th April in the 
first year the assessment for the second year will be on the 
income of the preceding year 

(6) If the income arose after the 6th April in the first year 
the assessment for the second year will be on the actual income 
of the second year 

(3) For the third and subsequent years, the assessment is 
on the income of the preceding year 

For the first year in which the “ precedmg year ” rule 
applies under the above provisions, the taxpayer has the 
option to have the assessment reduced to actual mcome of 
the year of assessment 

An addition to an existing source falls to be treated on the 
same lines as a new source 

Cessation. 

When a person ceases to possess any particular source of 
mcome (or any part of such source) the discontmuance (or 
partial discontmuance) is treated in the same way as the 
discontmuance of a trade , 1 e the actual mcome of the year of 
assessment from the 6th Apnl to the date of cessation is the 
basis of the assessment for that year, with an option on the 
part of the authonties to raise the assessment for the precedmg 
year 
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So long as the source of the income is retained tax is charged 
in respect of an assessment under the " preceding year ” rule, 
whether or no there is any mcome from the securities or 
possessions during the year of assessment 

Casual Profits (Case VI of Schedule D) 

This is often referred to as the “ sweeping clause,” since it 
provides for the assessment of any annual profits or gams not 
falhng under the other Schedules or Cases 
A recent legal decision interpreted " annual profits or gams ” 
as meaning “ profits or gams relatmg to the year," and not as 
being something necessanly of a recurrmg nature It is dif&cult 
to give any formula for determimng whether a casual profit 
IS assessable under this Case But it wiU be dif&cult to resist 
an assessment if the profit is a result of a transaction entered 
into with a view of profit Underwriting profits are mcluded, 
but not such profits as arise from appreciation of capital, e g 
sale of a house not bought with a view to resale, and profits 
on the sale of investments where the buying and selhng of 
investments does not constitute a trade 
The assessment is on the amount of the profits or gams 
ansing in the year of assessment or as the case may require, 
e g if an account has to be taken the profits may be appor- 
tionable to more than one year 

If a transaction is one which comes within the scope of 
Use yr but a loss is incurred mstead of a profit, the taxpayer 
Hiay (i) set the loss agamst other profits assessable under 

\ Sive relief (2) cany for- 

vard the loss for six years against future Case VI assessments 


5-(6t8j) 
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SCHEDULE E 

Schedule E covers " all employments of profit/' that is to 
say, the mcome of employees as such 

The normal assessment is the amount of the mcome from 
the emplo3rment for the preceding year 

Examples of Normal Assessments 

Assessment 

Salary for yedx to 31st Mar , 1928 £400 1928-29 ^£400 

» „ 31st Mar , 1929 420 1929-30 420 

•> „ 31st Mar , 1930 440 1930-31 440 

In the case of a new employment the rules of assessment 
are — 

(1) For the year m which the employment commenced the 
assessment is on the actual mcome for that j'ear 

(2) («) If the employment commenced on the 6th of April 
the assessment for the second year will be on the actual mcome 
of the precedmg year (6) Otherwise, the assessment for the 
second year will be on the actual mcome of the second year 

(3) For the third and subsequent years, the assessment iviU 
be on the income of the precedmg year 

For the first year m which the " precedmg year " rule 
apphes under the above provisions, the taxpayer has the 
option to be assessed on the actual mcome mstead of on the 
mcome of the precedmg year 

On the cessation of an employment the rules are — 

(1) For the year m which the employment ceases, the 
assessment will be on the actual mcome from the 6th of Apnl 
up to the date of cessation 

(2) If the actual mcome of the year of assessment precedmg 
that in which the emplo5mient ceased exceeds the amount of 
the assessment for that year, the Revenue Authonties have 
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power to increase the assessment for such precedmg year to 
the amount of the actual income for that year 


Example 21 A B is employed as a salesman at a salary of 
£200 plus commission Employment commenced on the ist 
July, and his eammgs are as set out below The normal assess- 
ments are set out alongside 


ist year 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 


(From 1st July to 5th April) 
Complete year 


Employment ceased 30th Sept 


Assessment 
£210 £210 


360 

320 

400 

410 

490 

220 


360 

360 

320 

400 

410 

220 


These are the assessments as they would be if neither the 
taxpayer nor the Revenue Authonties claimed to have them 
adjusted But A B will have the nght m the third year to have 
the assessment reduced to actual mcome, viz £“^20 At the 
termmation of the employment the assessment for the year 
precedmg the termination will be reviewed, and smce the 
actual income for that year was £490 as agamst an assessment 
01 £410, the assessment for the sixth year will become £490 
From the emoluments received, the taxpayer is entitled to 
deduct any expenses necessarily incurred in the performance 
of the duties of his office, and the allowance for wear and tear 
of plant and machinery is also granted, for example, if A B 
the salesman referred to above, used his own car for the pur- 
poses of the employment, he would be in a position to claim 

‘ 

Travelling expenses are admissible deductions, but not the 
expense of travelling to and from a residence 


Weekly Wage Earners. 

half-vearlv to ^ assessments are made 

1 earlj , to the ^th October, and the 5th Apnl One-half 
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to persons employed as clerks, typists, draftsmen, or in any 
other similar capacity 

A weekly wage-earner is defined m the Income Tax Act, 
1918, as a person who receives wages which are calculated 
by reference to the hour, day, week, or any period less than 
a month, at whatever mtervals the wages may be paid, or 
who receives wages, however calculated, which are paid daily, 
weekly, or at less mtervals than a month 


There are two other instances where assessments under 
Schedule E are based upon the actual income of the year of 
assessment 

(i) Leave pay, pensions, and annuities payable m Great 
Bntam or Northern Ireland m respect of service abroad 
under the Crown, where habihty to income tax attaches by 
vuiue of the provisions as to residence 
(2) Where an office or employment is exercised occasionally 
■or mtermittently m the United Kingdom by a person who is 
not continuously resident therein 
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MISCELLANEOUS PEOVISIONS 

Several miscellaneous matters must have our attention in 
this chapter 

Husband and Wife — Separate Assessments. 

The income of the wife is deemed to be the income of the 
husband, and he is the person assessable But either the 
husband or the wife may make application for separate assess- 
ment Notice must be given within six months pnor to the 
6th July in the year of assessment for which the claim is made , 
e g application for separate assessment for 1930-31 must be 
made between the 6th January, 1930 and the 6th July, 1930 
The effect of the application is that the incomes of the husband 
and of the wife will be respectively assessed in their own 
names, and the tax payable apportioned between them The 
total tax payable remains the same as though no application 
were made Moreover, the husband cannot escape altogether 
the liability to pay tax in respect of his wife’s income If she 
refuses to pay, he can be called upon to do so, and if he refuses 
his goods can be distrained upon 

The apportionment of reliefs and allowances is made accord- 
mg to the following rules — 

Earned Income Allowance In proportion to the amount 
of the respective earned incomes 

Other Allowances In proportion to the tax which would 
be payable if the only relief or allowance were the earned 
income allowance 

Dependent Relatives and/or Children To that one 
of the mamed persons who maintains the relative or child 

Life Assurance Premiums To the husband or wife as 
the case may be, by whom the payments are made 
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Example 23 

Husband’s earned income ^600 

Wife’s earned income . 120 

Husband’s unearned income 400 

Wife’s unearned income . 200 


There is one child (maintained ]omtly) The husband sup- 
ports a dependent relative, and pays {fio premiums The wife 
pays £20 premiums (AU pohcies are dated after June, 1916 ) 



Husband, 

Wife 

Earned income 

£ ^ 

£ s d 
600 

£ ^ 

£ s d. 
120 -J- 
200 

Unearned income 


400 




£ioao 


£320 -1- 

Tax at standard rate 
on total income 
Deduct tax at stan- 


200 


64 

dard rate on earned 
income allowance 

£100 - at 4s 

20 

£20 - at 4s 

4 - - 

[Allowances common 


180 — 


60 

to both are appor- 
tioned m the ratio 
180 60] 

Personal allowance 
[£270, 1 e ;£225 -1- 

Child^^^ 

Dependent relative 

20 Z 10 

45 - 


67 10 

15 - 


(husband only) 

25 - 





£2^2 10 at 4s 

54 10 - 

£82 10 at 4s 

16 10 - 

Relief at half-rate 


125 10 - 


43 10 - 

(max ) 


16 17 6 


5 12 6 

-Allowance for life 


108 12 6 


37 17 6 

assurance premiums 

Tax payable 

£60 at 2S 

6 - - 

£20 at 2s 

2 

By husband 

£i02 12 6 

By wife 

£35 17 6 
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If no application for separate assessment were made the 
tax payable would be the same 

£ s d 

Tax at 4s on total income £1,320 264 - - 

Deduct tax at 4s on allowances £aT 5 @ 4® 95 - - 


^169 - - 

£ s d 

Relief at half-rate 22 10 — 

„ for premiums (;£8o @ 2S ) 8 - - 

30 ro - 


Total 


£138 10 - 


Charges on Income. 

The correct treatment of charges on income is very fre- 
quently a source of difficulty and confusion The fundamental 
rule in this connection is that where a person has to make any 
annual pa3mient (e.g interest on loan, ground rent) out of 
" profits or gams brought into charge to tax,” or in other words 
out of assessable mcome, he is not allowed any relief or allow- 
ance on so much of his mcome as is represented by the annual 
payment 

It follows that tax at the full standard rate will be charged 
upon that person m respect of the payment It also follows 
that if the payment is made out of earned mcome, the amount 
of the payment must be deducted from the total earned 
income, and the one-sixth allowance calculated on the balance 
remammg Tax at the full standard rate may be deducted 
when the pa3mient is made, and this tEix is recovered by the 
Revenue Authonties from the payer of the interest, etc The 
rule stated above enables this to be done 

In order to preserve the earned mcome allowance as far as 
possible, charges on mcome should be set agamst unearned 
income m the first place The following example may make the 
matter clearer — 

Example 24 A B owns a house annual value £36 (net 
assessment {, 27 ) He pays £4 a year ground rent, and £30 
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mortgage interest His assessment 
current year is £247 

Schedule A Assessment — at 4s 


under Schedule E for the 
T ax payable 

i ^ ^ 


5 8 - 


Schedule E Assessment 
Balance of interest 


£M7 

7 


charged @ 4s 


I 8 - 


£mo 


Tax at 4s on;Jz40 £48 - - 

Deduct tax at 4s on — 

Earned income allow- 
ance (J of ^£240) £ 40 

Personal allowance 135 


£175 @ 4s £35 - - 


£13 - - 

Deduct one-half 6 10 - 

6 10 - 

Tax payable under Schedule E . £7 18 - 


In the result A B bears tax on the amount of his net mcome 
after deducting the charges ; he is entitled to deduct tax on 
the charges when making his penodical payments, and he will 
have this amount m hand. 


Deduction of Tax. 

Persons makmg annual payments out of " profits or gams 
brought into charge to tax ” (that is, out of taxed mcome) are 
reqmred to deduct tax at the standard rate in force at the time 
the payment is due This rule apphes to the following classes 
of payments — 

Ground rents 

Mortgage, or otlier interest, annuities, patent royalties, 
mmeral rents, and similar payments 
Dttudends paid out of profits or gams of companies 
[Deductions m respect of tax paid under Schedule A are not 
afiected-the actual tax paid (so far as the assessment does not 
exceed the rent) bemg the amount to deduct from rent.] 
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The effect of these provisions will not be apparent so long 
as the rate of tax remains unaltered But supposmg that the 
rate of tax for 1930-31 were 3s 6d in the £, a person who paid 
half-yearly mterest on the 30th June, 1930, would be required 
to deduct tax at the rate of 3s 6d on that date, although for 
three months of the penod durmg which the interest was 
accrumg the standard rate was 4s 
When a person makes an annual pa5mient otherwise than 
out of profits or gams brought mto charge to tax (e g out of 
capital), he is required to deduct tax at the rate in force at the 
time of pa3mient He must accoimt for the tax to the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue and pay it over 
Every agreement for pa5mient of mterest, rent, or other 
annual pa3nment m full without deduction of tax is void 
The penodical pa3mients to a buildmg society include both 
prmcipal and mterest Some societies arrange for the borrower 
to deduct tax m the ordmary way Under an alternative 
arrangement a soaety may undertake to account for tax on 
mterest paid to it, in which case the borrower pays the mterest 
gross, treatmg the whole of the mterest as a charge upon his 
income 

Persons Receiving Income Taxed at Source. 

We have discussed the cases m which income received with- 
out deduction of tax is assessed m the hands of the reapient, 
and we have seen how the amount of that land of mcome for 
any given year of assessment is to be determined For the 
purposes of making a return of total income the amount to 
be entered is the amount amved at accordmg to the rules of 
assessment appropnate to the class of income 
A further question now arises To which year of assess- 
ment does mcome taxed at source relate m the hands of the 
recipient ? The answer is that such mcome relates to the year 
for which tax has been deducted, notwithstanding that it has 
accrued or will accrue partly before or after that year For 
example, m the case instanced above the recipient of the 
half-yearly mconq^i on the 30th June, 1930, will treat it as 
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the income of 1930-31, that being the year for which tax is 
deducted 

In completmg the return of total mcome the gross amount 
before deduction of tax will, of course, be entered 


Residence. 


Residence or non-residence m the United Kmgdom is a 
very important factor in detenninmg liabihty to mcome tax 
The subject bristles with difficulties, but the foEowmg sum- 
mary of the position will perhaps prove useful — 

Persons tosiDENT in the United Kingdom Tax extends 
to all mcome whether ansmg withm the United Kmgdom or 
not, with the sole exception that mcome from foreign posses- 
sions other than stocks, shares, and rents assessable under 
Case V of Schedule D is assessed only so far as such mcome 
is receivable m this country 

Persons Non-resident in the United Kingdom Tax 
extends to all mcome ansmg withm the United Kmgdom 
(except from Government secunties issued under a condition 
that mcome tax shall not be chargeable where the holder is 
non-resident) , and to so much of the mcome ansmg from 
foreign secunties and possessions abroad (Cases IV and V of 
Schedule D) as is remitted to this country 

Persons Temporarily Resident in the United Kingdom 
Tax under Cases IV and V of Schedule D wdl not be charged 
upon a person as a resident if — 

(1) He IS in this country for some temporary purpose only. 

(2) He does not intend to estabhsh his residence m this 
country 

{3) He has not actually resided in this country for a penod 
of SIX months, whether consecutive or not m any year of 
assessment ^ ^ 


M three conditions must be satisfied at the same time 
offimwse the person wiU be assessed as though he were a 

Non-residents and Individual Allowances The allow 
ances to individuals dealt with m Chapter II Leonty 
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to individuals resident in the United Kingdom, hut a measure 
of rehef is granted in the case of — 

(fl) a British subject ; 

(J) a person who is, or has been, m the ser\ace of the Crown 
or ivho is employed m the service of an}' missionary societi' 
or in the serince of any native state under the protection of 
His Majesty, 

(c) an mdividual resident m the Isle of Man or the Channel 
Islands , 

(d) an mdividual w'ho has previously resided wathm the 
United Kmgdom and is resident abroad for the sake of his health 
or the health of a member of his family resident ivith him , 

(e) a widow w'hose late husband ivas m the service of the 
Croivn 

The calculation of the limit of relief will perhaps be better 
explamed by direct reference to an example — 

Example 25 A Bntish subject resident m New York has 
a total mcome of £1,000 mdudmg £zoo ansmg within the 
United Kmgdom and chargeable with tax 

(i) First calculate the amount of tax that would be payable 
if the whole of the income w'ere subject to tax 

£ s d 

Tax on Ti.ooo at 4s 200 — - 

Less tax at standard rate on — 

Allowances, say, £2^^ at 4s . 49 - - 

151 - - 

Less allowance of tax at half-rate (maximum) 22 10 — 

£128 10 - 


(2) Ascertam the proportion of Umted Kmgdom mcome to 

£200 

total mcome = one-fifth 

^1000 

(3) The tax payable m respect of Umted Kmgdom mcome 
£200 is one-fifth of £128 los or £25 14s 

If the mdividual were not a British subject or mcluded in 
any of the above-mentioned categones, he w'ould be liable to 
tax at the full standard rate on £200, i e £50 
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CLAIMS AND APPEALS 


When a notice of assessment is received it is important that 
an)^ objection to it on the part of the person assessed should 
be notified within twenty-one days from the date of the notice 
If this IS not done the taxpayer loses his right of appeal, the 
assessment will be confirmed, and he cannot have it amended 
thereafter except upon grounds of error or mistake (see 
Chapter XI) The General Commissioners may, however, on 
proof of the facts proceed with an appeal where the appellant 
has been precluded from appeahng m due time by reason of 
absence, sickness, or other reasonable cause 
Notice of any appeal to the General Commissioners should 
be given in wntmg to the Inspector In the case of an appeal 
against an assessment made under Schedule D or accordmg 
to the rules applicable to Schedule D (e g nurseries and 
market gardens), the notice of appeal must state the grounds 
on which the appeal is made But this will not preclude the 
appellant from going into other grounds at the heanng if the 
Commissioners are of opinion that the omission w^as not ivilful 
or unreasonable 


The General Commissioners fix a date for heanng the appeal 
and give notice thereof to the appellant, w'ho may either 
conduct his case himself or employ a hamster or solicitor to 
plead it for him The Commissioners must also hear any 
accountant (being a person who has been admitted a member 
oi an incorporated body of accountants) 

If the majority of Commissioners present are satisfied on 
he mdence of the appellant or other witnesses that the 
appellant IS overcharged, the assessment mil be reduced or 
d scharged Otherwise the assessment stands good In dis- 

appellant may request that the lands be valued by a person 
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of skill, the costs of such valuation abiding the decision and 
being in the discretion of the Commissioners 
Appeals agamst assessments under Schedules D and E may 
be made either to the General or Special Commissioners 
Appeal from the decision of the Commissioners is by way of 
case stated for the opinion of the High Court A dedaration 
of dissatisfaction must be made immediately after the decision 
is given, and the dissatisfied party has then twenty-one days 
m which to give notice (in wntmg) requiring the Commis- 
sioners to state a case "V^ile these proceedmgs are pendmg 
the assessment as determined by the Commissioners is effective 
and tax is payable m accordance with it, subject to adjustment 
when the matter is finally disposed of 
There is a right of appeal from the High Court to the Court 
of Appeal, and from thence to the House of Lords 

Repayment Claims. 

Tax paid under an assessment which has not been appealed 
agamst or which has been unsuccessfully appealed agamst 
cannot be recovered on the ground that the assessment was 
excessive (but see Mistake in next chapter) 

Repayment of excessive tax paid may, however, be claimed 
in a number of cases of which the following are the most usual 
types — 

(1) Where individual allowances and reliefs (Chapter II) 
have not been given 

(2) As a relief for loss 

(3) Special cases of relief dealt with in the next chapter 
■V^ere it is desired to secure relief m respect of a loss by 

way of repayment of tax, notice must be given withm the 
penod indicated in the sections of this book dealing with this 
rehef 

In other cases the general rule is that claims for repayment 
may be made at any time within six years after the end of the 
year of assessment to which the claim relates When occasion 
anses, notice should be given to the Inspector mdicating the 
nature of the claim, and he will supply a form appropnate to 
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the case A statement of total income from all sources will be 
required if this has not already been provided Receipts for 
tax paid and other documentary evidence necessary m support 
of the claim will be required (e g certificates of deduction of 
tax, dividend warrant counterfoils, receipts for hfe assurance 
premiums, etc ) 



CHAPTER XI 

SPECIAL CASES OF RELIEF 

Relief is given in such special cases as mistake, bank interest, 
contingency claims, and Domimon income tax 

Mistake. 

If a person who has paid tax under Schedule D or Schedule 
E discovers that the assessment was excessive by reason of 
some error or mistake in the return or statement made by him 
for the purpose of assessment, he may apply for repa5mient of 
the excessive tax paid Any application under this section 
must be in wnting and sent to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue within six years after the end of the year of assess- 
ment m question The Commissioners of Inland Revenue have 
power to determine the matter, but there is a nght of appeal 
from their decision to the Special Commissioners 

In practice, this relief has been found to be of stnctly limited 
application It does not apply to the basts on which the return 
was made if that basis was in accordance with the practice 
prevailing at the time It relates only to errors made by the 
applicant himself , for example, if an assessment under Schedule 
E IS made on a return furnished by an employer, any conse- 
quent error will probably be held to be the employer’s and not 
the claimant's 

It does, however, offer a means of reopening cases of genuine 
blundenng 

Bank Interest. 

Banks very frequently collect interest on loans made by 
them, by the simple means of debiting the customer’s current 
account with the mterest due m full Hence, the borrower has 
no opportunity of deductmg the appropnate tax and retaining 
it as a set-off against tax deducted from his own income 
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Section 36 of the Income Tax Act. 1918, enables a claim to be 
made for repa5niient of tax on the amount of the interest so 
paid 

Since students and others frequently find this provision 
obscure a simple illustration of the principle involved is given 
A B ONvns property assessed Schedule A net £800 He pays 
m 1929-30 £120 interest to the Bank without deduction On 
the 1st January, 1930, the occupiers will pay tax at the stand- 
ard rate on the Schedule A assessments, so that A B’s cash 
position is, assuming the actual rents to be £1,000 — 


Rents 

i 1,000 

Less tax at 4s on £800 

160 


840 

Less interest paid in full 

J 20 


£ 720 


If he had been in a position to deduct tax at source the 
figures would be — 


Rents 


£ 1,000 

Less tax at 4s on £800 

£160 

Less interest — net 

96 



256 

£ 744 


A B should make a claim for repayment in respect of the 
difference of £24 The Inspector will provide a special form 
for completion A certificate must be obtained from the 
Bankers that so much mterest has been paid in full, and 
vouchers for tax paid on £120 must accompany the claim 

Contingency Claims. 

This is a special provision enabling repayment of tax to be 
claimed in cases where a fund has been established under a will 
or other settlement, and directions have been given to accu- 
mulate the income of the fund for the benefit of a person 
contingently on liis attaining some specified age, or marryma 
6-(r>iS-’) -opp •' ° 
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If the income of the fund vested absolutely m the beneficiary 
he would be in a position to claim allowances and rebels year 
by year as the income accrued But smce the benefit is only 
contingent on the happening of a speafied event the income is 
not the beneficiary’s unless and until that event occurs Thus 
if the beneficiary dies before attammg the specified age or 
before marrymg the income cannot be treated as his But when 
the contingency does happen the Income Tax Acts make pro- 
vision for reviewmg the position, treatmg the income of each 
year as the income (or part of the income) of the benefiaary 
under the will or settlement Takmg into account any allow- 
ances to which the mdividual is entitled, a recalculation of 
tax IS made for each of the years during which the mcome 
was accumulatmg Tax found to have been overpaid can be 
reclaimed The claim must be made within six years after 
the end of the year of assessment m which the contingency 
occurred 

Dominion Income Tax Relief. 

The subject of double taxation of mcome is apt to prove 
highly technical, and any detailed discussion of the working 
of this relief would be out of place m a book of this nature 
But the underlying prmciple wiU be outlmed 

Supposing that a person is assessable under Case IV or 
Case V m respect of mcome amountmg to, say, ;^i,ooo ansing 
abroad, and that he has to pay foreign mcome tax thereon 
at, say, is m the he will be entitled to treat the ^^50 so paid 
as an expense, and the balance £950 will be assessed to United 
Kmgdom mcome tax That is, he will pay 4s m the on £ 95 °. 
or £190 So that on mcome amounting to £1,000 he will pay 
tax totallmg £240 

The object of the Dominion Income Tax Rehef is to give 
a rehef m the rate of tax pa5^ble Thus, if he could set the 
rate of foreign tax against the rate of United Kmgdom mcome 
tax, and charge 3s m the £ on the whole of the foreign mcome, 
the amount of tax payable would be £200 (viz , £50 foreign 
and £150 United Kmgdom), representing a substantial gam 
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to the taxpayer The legislation on the subject embodies this 
principle of giving relief m the rate of tax, and is concerned 
with fixing hmits within which the rehef is to operate 
The relief given will not exceed one-half of what is called 
the " appropriate rate ” of United Kingdom income tax An 
example will illustrate how the appropnate rate is deter- 
mined — 


Total income £1,200 (including £200 Dominion income) 

£ s d 

Tax at 4s on £1,200 240 - - 

Deduct tax at standard rate on — 

Allowances, say, £335 at 4s 67 - - 


Deduct allowance of tax at half-standard rate (max ) 22 10 - 

Tax payable £150 10 - 


This sum, £150 los , is regarded as tax payable m respect 
of £865 (1 e £1,200 less £335 the amount of income which does 
not attract tax by reason of allowance of tax at the full stand- 
ard rate) The appropnate rate of tax is £150 los divided by 
865 equal to 3s fid (approximately) m the £ 

In calculatmg the appropnate rate rehef m respect of Life 
Assurance Premiums is ignored 
The relief available m the example will be on £200 at the 
Dommion rate of tax, or is qd m the £, whichever is the less 

bupposmg the Dominion rate were 3s , the tax payable 
would be — 


As calculated 

Less relief at is gd on £200 
United Kingdom tax payable 


£ s d 
15a 10 - 
17 10 - 

£133 - - 


The rehef will be given by way of a reduction of the tax 
£m?eforrth^^ ^ ? instance if the claimant estabhshes his 

If a company secures Dominion income tax relief it must 
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SUR-TAX— GENERAL NOTES 


SuR-TAx IS additional income tax chargeable upon income m 
excess of £2,000 The statutory income of the year of assess- 
ment for ordinary income tax purposes is the income for sur- 
tax purposes Annual payments may, however, be deducted 
from total income, since the payer is only entitled to deduct 
tax at the standard rate of income tax to cover so much of 
his income as is equal to the charges Sur-tax is assessed and 
charged by the Special Commissioners m one sum It is 
regarded as an instalment of income tax due and pa3'able on 
the ist January folloiving the end of the year of assessment 
to which it relates 


The rates of sur-tax at present m force are — 
Exemption limit, £2,000 
Tax payable on income exceeding £2,000 — 

On first £500 

On next £500 

£1,000 
£1,000 
£1,000 
£2,000 
£2,000 
£5.000 
£5.000 
£io,ooo 

Remainder (over £30,000) 

Example Total income for 1929-30, £5,500 
Sur-tax payable — 

First £2,000 


Rate per £ 
s d 
- 9 


Total income 


£500 at 9d 
£500 at IS 
£1,000 at IS 6d 
£1,000 at 2S 3d 
£500 at 3s 

£5.500 Sur-tax 


£300 


(pajablc on or before isl Januarj'.Tg^ 


I 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 


ml 

£ s 

18 15 

25 - 

75 - 
II2 lO 

75 - 


5 - 
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Notice that the tax is calculated on each successive block 
of income at the rate appropnate thereto 
If a husband or wife has claimed separate assessment, sur- 
tax IS apportioned on the basis of their respective total 
mcomes If m the foregomg example the husband's mcome 
were £3,300 and the wife’s £2,200, the sur-tax payable would 
be — 

£ s d 

By the husband X £306 5s 183 15 - 

By the wife X £306 5s , 122 10 - 

£30^ 5 - 


Sur-tax IS payable only in respect of mdividuals In view, 
however, of the possibihties of evasion by means of the forma- 
tion of private companies and allowmg large profits to remain 
undistnbuted, elaborate provisions have been laid down for 
assessmg sur-tax and charging companies where these condi- 
tions obtain There are also provisions for bnngmg withm 
the scope of sur-tax profits on the purchase and sale of secur- 
ities cum dividend in certam cases 



APPENDIX I 

EXEMPTION 

Classes of Income Exempted from Tax. 

Woimds and disability pensions 

Accumulated interest on National Savings Certificates 

Income from scholarships 

These axe totally exempted and are not required to be 
mcluded in any return of total income 

Income Exempt from Income Tax. 

Interest on 4 per cent Tax Compounded War Stock and 
Bonds 

The exemption extends to mcome tax only and the income 
must be mcluded m a return of total mcome The amount 
to be so included is the gross amount which, after deduction 
of tax at the standard rate, equals the net mterest, 1 e with 
tax at 4s the gross rate of interest is 5 per cent, equal to 4 per 
cent net If an individual is not liable to tax at the standard 
rate on any part of his mcome he cannot claim repayment of 
income tax in respect of the mterest on these secunties 

Bodies and Classes of Persons Entitled to Claim 
Exemption. 

The bodies and classes of persons mcluded m the followmg 
list are entitled to total or partial exemption m respect of 
their incomes It is impossible to go mto any detail m a book 
of this character 

British Museum, the 
Charitable institutions 
Colleges and pnbhc schools 
Co-operative societies 

^^8^^“”“ssioners, Agents-General 

Hospitals 
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Industrial and provident societies 

Public libraries 

Registered friendly societies 

Savings banlcs 

Scientific institutions 

Trade unions 


Earned Income — Definitions. 

Income Tax Act, 1918, Section 14 (3) provides — 

" Earned income " means — 

{a) Any income arising m respect of any remuneration from 
any office or employment of profit held by the individual, or 
in respect of any pension, superannuation, or other allowance, 
deferred pay, or compensation for loss of office, given in respect 
of the past services of the individual or of the husband or 
parent of the individual in any office or employment of profit, 
or given to the individual in respect of the past services of any 
deceased person, whether the individual or husband or parent 
of the individual shall have contributed to such pension, super- 
annuation allowance, or deferred pay, or not, and 

(b) Any income from any property which is attached to or 
forms part of the emoluments of any office or employment of 
profit held by the individual , and 

(c) Any income wluch is charged under Schedule B or 
Schedule D, or the rules apphcable to Schedule D, and is 
immediately derived by the individual from the carrying on 
or exercise by lum of lus trade, profession, or vocation, either 
as an individual, or in the case of a partnership, as a partner 
personally acting therem 


Rates of Income Tax and Super -tax. 


Year of Assessment 

1920- 21 1 

1921- 22 5 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 1 

1924- 25 5 

1925- 26 ' 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 ■ 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 , 


Standard Rate 
6s 
5B 

4s 6d 


4s 


Sur-tax takes the place of super-tax as from 1928 
rates for 1925-26 to date are as set out on page 77 


The 



APPENDIX II 

EXERCISES ' 

1 A Corn's income is ^502, including ^^300 earned. Show 
the tax payable m each of the foUowmg cases — 

(а) If he is smgle 

(б) If he IS married 

(c) If he IS mamed and has one child 

{d) If he IS a widower and is entitled to the "house- 
keeper’s ” allowance 

(«) If his wife IS over 65 

(/) If mcluded m the £300 is £60 income earned by his 
wife 

2 Calculate the income tax payable in each of the cases 
{a) to (e) above if the total mcome were £2,000 including 
£1,800 earned. 

3 P Dodd pays life assurance premiums as follows — 

(I) £30 on a £500 pohcy dated February, 1916. 

(II) £30 on a £750 pohcy dated July, 1917. 

(m) £25 on a lo-year endowment pohcy for £250 dated 
1920. 

What IS the amount of the rehef allowed if Dodd’s total 
income is 

(“) £312 

£1.500 

(c) £2,200 

£1.999 

4 In each of the followmg cases assess the Annual Value 
Schedid^^A^^^ concerned and state the net assessment under 

{«) Rent of house £52 Landlord executes repairs; tenant 

Uo. T*!J T0C ^ 


6A-(6t8i) 
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(i) Rent of lioiisc ^52 Tenant executes repairs (£13) and 
paj's rates 

(c) Rent of hou''e f-andlonl cxcrutes repair^ and pays 
rates (£12) 

(rf) Rent of farm lands fz.\o 

5 A married man o\cr 65 owns tw(!\e houses, eiplit of 
winch arc let at £60 .1 j’car and the remaining four at /^o a 
3’car The landlord executes ^epaIr^ and the tenant pay s rates 
Give the assessments under bchcdulc A, and state how much 
tax IS paj'ahle for the current year (assuming no other income) 

6 A farmer owais his lands assessed under Schedule A at 
£210 net He keeps accounts of his farming business, which 
show' the following results — 


Year I 

I'rofit 

£200 

2 

, 


»* 3 

,, 

£220 


boss 

1 80 

*■ 5 

Profit 

£360 


(a) State the normal assessments under Schedule B 
throughout 

[b) Wiat courses are open to him as regards years i, 3, 
and 4 ’ (Do not go into the question of alternative assessment 
under Schedule D ) 


7 What would be the assessments following for five years 
if the farmer in Question C had elected to he assessed according 
to the rules of Schedule D throughout ? 


8 A business is commenced on ist October, 1928, and the 
adjusted profits for each j'car to the 30th September are as 
follows — 


Year i 
2 

.. 3 

.. A 
.. 5 

>• 6 


£600 

£aSo 

£goo 

£1,200 

£Sio 

£2,100 


^\niat are the assessments foi each year based on these 
figures? 
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0 If the business m Question 8 were owned by a single 
trader, and he disposed of it entirely on the 31st December, 
1932, what would be the assessments— 

(fl) on the onginal trader, 

(&) on his successor’ 

10 Machinery costing jgs.ooo is replaced after five years by 
new machinery costmg £6,000 The old machmep^ reaped 
Xiooo Wear and tear claims totalhng £204 have been 
admitted What deduction is allowed m these cncumstances 

11 Adjust the Mowing account for income tax purposes 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


To Office Salanes 
Bad Debts 
„ Interest on Loan 
„ Bank Charges 
„ Carnage 

„ Rent of Business Pte 
mises 

„ Repairs to Business Pre 
mises 

„ Depreciation of Plant 
„ Income Tax 
„ Interest on Capital 
„ Balance — Net Profit 


£ 

600 

By Gross Profit 

120 

.. Rents Received 

200 

„ Profit on Sale ot In- 

15 

vestments 

56 

300 

50 

120 

84 

250 

1/755 

£3.550 



i 

3,000 

500 

50 


^ 3.350 


12 A company’s accounts as adjusted show — 

Year to 3rst December, 1928 Profit £5<ro° 

„ „ 1929 Loss £1,000 

„ 1930 Profit £3,040 

State the amount of tax for each year if 
(fl) the company elects to carry forivard the loss under 
Section 33 of the Finance Act, 1926, 

[b] the company claims repayment m respect of the loss 

13 In circumstances similar to that set out in Question 12, 
but assuming that the business is owned by an individual 
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With other income from mvestments amountmg to £2,200 a 
year, state the mcome tax payable for each year if 
{a) he elects to carry forward the loss, 

(6) he claims repayment 

(Personal allowance may be taken as £135 ) 

14 Take the tradmg results of Question 8, and assume that 
the busmess is commenced on ist October, 1928, by two part- 
ners shanng two-thirds and one-third respectively Indivi- 
dual allowances are £225 m each case Calculate the tax pay- 
able by the firm for each year if the busmess is treated as 
discontmued in the seventh year — profits from ist October, 
1934, to date of cessation (30th Jime, 1935), £1,500. 

15 A Black receives mterest on a Bank Deposit Account 
as follows — 

For mne months to 31st March, 1929 , , £45 

„ year to „ 1930 . . . £60 

1931 • • • £30 

Under what provisions of the Income Tax Acts wiU this 
mterest be assessed, and state the assessments for as many 
years as possible’ 

16 B Brown has foreign possessions yieldmg £200 a year 
State what further information you would require before you 
could ascertam the assessment for each year 

17 J Smith disposes of his foreign shares. The mcome, 
therefore, has been — 

Year of cessation . £150 

„ preceding year of cessation ml 

Previous year . . £130 

What will be the assessments for the last two years’ 

18 B Broke is appomted a company director on ist 
October, 1927 He receives fees as follows — 

1927- 28 .... £100 

1928- 29 . £300 

1929- 30 . £200 

He receives no further remimeration, and m 1931—32 the 
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company is wound up State the assessments for as many 
years as possible 

19 R Stokes IS a manager receiving an annual salary of 
£600 together with a commission amountmg to £240 for year 
to 31st December, 1928, and £300 for year to 31st December, 
1929 ^Vhat do you consider the assessment for 1929-30 
should be 5 


20 A weekly wage-earner’s wages are assessed at £120 for 
the half-year to 5th October, 1928, and at £150 for the half- 
year to 5th Apnl, 1929 How much tax should he pay for 
1928-29 for each half-year if 

(а) he IS married, 

(б) he IS a widower? 


21 Compute the separate assessments of husband and wife 
for 1929-30 m the fohowmg circumstances — 

The husband has been m emplo3mient up to the 31st August, 
1929, at a salary of £30 ^ month On the ist September, 1929, 
he commenced business on his own account, and his profits 
for the year to 31st August, 1930, amount to £504 The wife 
oivns property assessed at £185 net 

22 R Chack has contracted to pay mterest on a loan of 

£500 at such a rate as will 5neld 4 per cent per annum after 
deduction of tax The property mortgaged (a house) is assessed 
at £80 gross R Chack’s assessment under Schedule D for the 
current year is £600 Show the habihty to tax, he 

is mamed and has three children 


23 A Twst has left Birmmgham and has gone to reside 

n tfte bouth of France on account of his wife’s health He is 

now a sleeping partner m his Birmmgham business, his share 

also f the current year bemg £1,500 He has 

habil =^500 a year What is his tax 

iianijity in the circumstances? 

to Amencan on a visit to London cables to New York 

on ^ thousand dollars Do you thmk he is hable to tax 
on this remittance? Give reasons 'ime 10 tax 
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25 A London doctor has a total income of £1,800, of which 
£1,200 IS denved from his practice and £600 from mvestments 
taxed at is 3d in the £ in a Bntish Dommion Assuming 
that he is mamed, and has one child, what is his habdity 
to tax 

26 S Banks has a total income of £8,500 for 1929-30 
When will surtax be payable and how much will it amount 
to^ 


ANSWERS 

(1) («) £30 i8s , (c) £16 14s , (e) £20 3S 4d , 

(6) £22 i8s , (d) £19 14s , if) £18 14s 

(2) (a) £300 los , (c) £270 10s , 

(6) £282 los , {d) £276 los , (e) £282 los 

(3) (a) £5 4s . (6) £9 5s , (c) £10 15s , £10 IIS 

(4) Annual value— (a) £52, (b) £65, (c) £40, {d) £240 
Net assessment — {a) £42, (&) £52, (c) £30, (i) £210 

(5) Schedule A net — 8 at £48, 4 at £30 Statutory income, 

£504 Tax payable, £21 3s 4d 

(6) {a) £240 

(7) £200, £300, £220, ml, £280 

(8) £300. £540, £600, £480, £goo, £1200, £810, £2,100 

(9) (a) £300, £540, £600, £1,050, £802 10s 
(6) £202 los , £1,307 los , £810, £2,100 

(10) £3,796 

(11) Adjusted profit, £1,859 , subject to claims for wear and tear 

(12) (a) Tax for 1929-30, £1,020, 1930-31, 1931-32, £408 

(b) „ 1929-30, £820, 1930-31, wf, 1931-32, £608 

(13) (a) Income tax for — 

1929-30, £1,360 los , 1930-31. £390 los , 

1931-32, £748 los 
(b) Income tax for — 

1929-30, £1,160 los , 1930-31, £390 los , 

1931-32, £948 los 

(14) ml, £7 los , £10 i6s 8d , £4 3s 4d , £35, £76 13s 4d , 

£206 13s 4d , £5 5s 6d 
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(15) 1928-29, ;£45 . 1929-30. ;^6o, 1930-31. ;£30 , 1931-32.^30 

(17) Year of cessation — ^Actual, £^50 
Preceding year assessment (unaltered), ;£i3o 

(18) 1927-28, ;flOO, 1929-30, ;^200, 

1928-29, £300, 1930-31, 200 , 1931-32, 

(19) 600 + (I of ^£240) 4 - (i of 300) = ;£855 

(20) (a) ml, ml, (6) £^ 5s , £5x5^ 

{21) Tax payable by husband, £29, by wife, ;^i4 10s 

(22) £20 8s (25) £203 

(23) ;^249 7s 6d (26) ist Jan , 1931, £831 5s 
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Ability to pay, 3 
Additional Assessment, discon- 
tinued business, 

38 

employment, 58 

investments, 56 

Additional Commissioners, 22 
Administration, 22 
Adopted children, 13 
Advertising, 41 
Age 65 , persons over, g 
Allowances generally, 5 

, individual, 8 

, half-yearly assessment, 

60 

, residents abroad, 67 

Amenity lands, 30, 32 
Annual payments, 39, 65 

value, 26 

Annuities, deferred, 16, 18 

payable out of profits, 39 

of public reve- 
nue, 32 

Appeals, 69 

Apportionment of accounts, 38 
Appropriate rate, 75 
Assessments half-yearly, 7. 59 
Assessors, 22 

Assurance, allowance for, 15 

Bad debts, 41 
Bank interest, 54, 72 
British subjects resident abroad, 

68 

Building society interest, 66 
Business premises, repairs to, 41 

Capital eirpenditure, 39 
Casual profits and losses, s7 
Cattle dealers, 32 
Cessation of business, 37 
~ — of employment, 58 
Change of proprietor, 52 
Channel Islands, 68 
Charges on income, 64 

89 


Children, allowance for, 12, 20 
Claims generally, 69 

for allowances, 8 

for repayment, 70 

Collectors, 23 

Commissioners, bodies of, 22, 23 
Companies, 52, 75 
Contingency claims, 73 

Deduction from rent, 29 
of tax, 65 

Deductions from emoluments, 59 

foreign income, 57 

profits, 40 

Deferred annuities, 16, 18 
Dependent relatives, 14 
Depreciation, 39 
Disability pensions, 79 
Discontmued business, 37 

employment, 58 

investments, 56 

Dividends paid by companies, 52, 

65 

out of public revenue, 

32 

Earned income allowance, 9 

, definition, 80 

Employees, assessment of, 58 

, non-resident, 61 

Exemption from tax, 79 
Expenses allowed, Sched D, 40 
E, 59 

Farmers, 29 
Female relatives, 13 
Firms, 49 
Foreign income, 55 

General Commissioners, 22 
Government service abroad, 61, 68 
Ground rent, 65 

Half-yearly assessments, 59 
Housekeeper, allowance for, 13 
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Husband and wfe, separate assess- 
ments, 62, 78 
, death of, 21 

Income, charges on, 64 

generally, 6 

tax, rates of, 80 

taxed before receipt, 66 

Individual allowances, 8 

, non-residents, 67 

Inspector of Taxes, 23 
Insurance, losses covered by, 39 

premiums, 15 

Interest, bank deposit, 54 

, building society, 66 

, co-operative society, 54 

on capital, 39 

on loans, 39, 65 

payable out of foreign in- 
come, 57 

of public reve- 
nue, 32, 54 

Investment income relief, g 
Investments, assessment of income 
from, 54 
Isle of Man, 68 

Leave pay, 61 

Life assurance relief, 1 5 

Loss by flood or tempest, 28, 31 

covered by insurance, 39 

in business, 45 

in farming, 31 

not connected with trade, 39 

on casual transactions, 57 

Machinery, depreciation of, 41 

, replacement of, 44 

Maintenance claim, 28 
Manual workers, 60 
Marginal relief, assurance pre- 
miums, 17 

, persons over 65, 10, 

19 

Market gardeners, 32 
Marriage in year of assessment, 20 
Milk dealers, 32 i 
Mineral rents, 6j, 

Missionaries, 68 \ 

Mistake, relief for,l72 
Mortgage interest, 


National Savings Certificates, 79 
New business, 35 

employment, 58 

partnership, 51 

source of income, 56 

Non-resident, 67 
Nurseries, 32 

Obsolescence, 44 
Occupier chargeable, 29 
Ordinary residence, 55 

Partnership, assessment of, 49 
Patent royalties, 65 
Payment of tax, 29 
Pensions, 61, 79, 80 
Personal allowance, 10 
Possessions abroad, 55 
Private expenses, 39 
Professions, 34 
Profit, adjustment of, 41 
Proprietor, change of, 52 

Rates of sur-tax and super-tax, 
77. 80 
of tax, 80 

Relatives, allowances for, 13, 14 
Relief, bank interest, 72 

, contingency claims, 73 

, Dominion income tax, 74 

for mistake, 72 

where profits fall short of 

assessment, Sched B, 30 
Renewals, 41 

Rent of business premises, 41 
Repairs, allowance for, 27 

in excess of allowance, 28 

to business premises, 41 

Repayment claims for, 70, 72 
Residence, 8, 20, 55, 67, 68 
Return of total income, 8 

Salaries, assessment of, 58 
Schedule A, 24 

B, 29 

C, 32 

E>, 34 

E, 58 

Scholarships, 13, 79 
Scope of tax, 7 
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Secunties, foreign, 55 
Separate assessments, husband 
and wfe, 62 
Shares, foreign, 55 
Special Commissioners, 23 
Statutory income, 7 
Subscnptions to hospitals, 39 
Succession to business, 52 
Superannuation contributions, 16, 
18 

Snr-tax, 77 

Tax Compounded War Stock, 79 
Taxation at source, 2 
Taxed dividends, 52 


Trades, assessment of, 34 
Traveling expenses, 59 

Underwriting profits, 57 
Unoccupied property, 28 

Vocations, 34 

Wear and tear allowance, 42, 59 
Weekly wage-earners, 7, 59, 61 
Widow, 21, 68 
Widowed mother, 14 
Woodlands, 31 
Wounds, pensions, 79 
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Arithmetic — contd . 


paicE 

Logarithms Simplified 
By Ernest Oabd, B Sc , and A. C. Parkinson, 
AGP. . Net 2/6 

Metric and British System of Weights, 

Measures, and Coinage 

By Dr P Mollwo Perkins . . Net 3/6 

Principles and Practice of Commercial 
Arithmetic 

By P. W Norris, M.A , B Sc. . . Net 7/6 

Rapid Methods in Arithmetic 
By John Johnston Revised and Edited hy G K 
Btjcknau:., a O.I S. . . . . Net 1/- 

Slide Rule Applied to Commercial Calcula- 
tions, The 

By R M Shtrebt . . . Net 2/6 

Smaller Commercial Arithmetic 
By C. W. Crook, B.A., B.Sc. . . Net 2/- 


BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTANCY 


Accountancy 

By F. W. PrxiET, P.OA, Bamsler-at-Lavu . Net 
Accountants’ Dictionary 
Edited by P. W P tkt.k. y, p C.A. In 2 Vols. Net 
Accounting 

By S S. Dawson, M.Com , P 0 A , and B. 0 db Zoochb, 

P O.A . . . . . . Net 

Accounts of Executors, Administrators, and 
Trustees 

By WHiT.tam B. Phillips, A C A., A 0 1 8. Net 

Advanced Accounts 

Edited by Roger N Carter, M Com , P C.A . Net 
Key to Advanced Accounts 
By R A Goodman 

Advanced Book-keeping Net 

Advanced Book-keeping Exercises for 
Commercial Schools 
By A J Pavell, B Sc (Econ ), A C.I S 
Apportionment in Relation to Trust Accounts 
By A P. Chiok, Incorporated Accountant . Net 
Auditing, Accounting, and Banking 
By P. Dowlbr, a C a , and B. M Harris, A.I.B. Net 


7/6 

63/- 

10/6 


5/- 

7/6 

20 /- 

3/6 


2/6 

6 /- 

7/6 



Book-keeping and Accountancy— contd. 

PRICE 


Auditors : Their Duties and Responsibilities 
By F W PiXLBY, F 0 A . . Net 

Audit Programmes 

ByE B Spicer, F.O A., and E 0 Pegeeb.FCA. 


Net 


211 - 

4/6 


Balance Sheets, Business 

By F B, Stead . Net 10/6 

Balance Sheets, How to Read and Understand 
Them. By Philip Tovet, F G I S Net 2/6 

Bedrock of Double Entry Book-keeping, The 

By Chaeles W, Westiios, Cbarkred Accountant Net 1/- 


Book-keeper’s Vade Mecum, The 
By S. Howard WiTHEY, ALA A. . . Net 3/6 


Book-keeping, A Course m 
By H W Bollard, 0 B E , m:.A , M.So., LL D. Net 4/- 


Book-keeping and Accounts 

By B, B Spicer, F.C.A , and B. 0. Peqler, P 0 A. Net 20/~ 

Book-keeping and Commercial Practice 

By H H. Smith, P.C T , F Inc.8.T, _ . 1/9 

Book-keeping and Office Work 

By R. J. Porters. P.0.E,A Two Vols . . Net 80/- 

Book-keeping for Advanced Divisions and 
Secondary Schools 

By John Greig, F.C R A., F.C.C,S , F.C I. In three 
„ Parts . , , . , Bach 2/6 

Book-keeping for Beginners 

By W. E Hooper, A C.I.S Net 2/- 

Book -keeping for Bootmakers, Retailers, etc. 

By P W. Whitfield Net 8/6 

Book-keeping for Commercial and Secondary 
Schools 


By C H. Kirton, A 0 I,S 

Book-keeping for Retailers 

Net 

8/6 

By H W PoRRUT and W. Nickun, A S A A, . 
Book-keeping for Shopkeepers 

Net 

2/- 

By J Greig, P.G.I. . . ... 

Book-keeping, Modern Methods of 

Net 

2/6 

By R H Epps, Chartered Accountant 

Book-keeping Teachers’ Manual 

Net 

4/- 

By 0 H Kirton, A.G 1 S., F.Inc S.T. 

Branch Accounts 

Net 

7/6 

By P. Taggart. A.S A.A 

#> 

Net 

8/- 


3 



Book-keeping and Accountancy — contd. 

I'UICE 

Builders’ Accounts and 'Costs 
By Kobekt G Lbggb . . Net 3/6 

Business Book-keeping 

By J. Routlbt . Net 3/6 

Commercial Goodwill 

By P D Leake, F 0 A Net 21/- 

Commercial Mathematics 
By L H L Davies, B.A , and E G H Habakkuk . 5/- 

Company Accounts 

By Abthur Coles, F C I S Net 7/6 

Consignments, Account Sales, and Accounts 
Current 

By E J Hammond, A.C.I S , A.L A A Net 5/- 

Cost Accounting 

By W. B. Lawrence, CPA Net 21/- 

Cost Accounts in Principle and Practice 
By A Clifford Ridgway, P.C.A. . Net 6/- 

Cost Accounts for the Metal Industry 
By H E Parkes, M Com , A C W A . Net 10/6 

Costing and Price Fixing 
By J M. Soott-Maxwbll, B Sc., E.C.W A. . Net 6/- 
Costing, A Primer of 

By R J. H Ryall Net 5/- 

Costing, Dictionary of 

By R J H Ryall . . Net 10/6 

Costing, Theory and Practice of 
By E W Newman, A.C.A . . Net 8/6 

Costs for Manufacturers 

By C Smith . . Net 5/- 

Depreciation and Wasting Assets 
By P. D Leake, F.C A . . Net 15/- 

Dictionary of Book-keeping 
By R J Porters . . Net 7/6 

Estimating 

By T H, Hargrave . Net 7/6 

Examination Notebook for Accountant 
Students, An 

By E B Spicer, P.C A., and E C Pbgler, F O.A. Net 4/6 
Executorship Accounts 

By C. Townsend . . . Net 5/- 

Foreign Exchange Accounting 
By C Djorop Net 16/- 


4 



Book-keeping and Accountancy— contd. 

Full Course in Book-keeping 
By H. W. PoKTUTT and W. Nickus, A,S A A. Net 
Graded Book-keeping Exercises for 
Commercial Schools 

By A. J Paveu., B Sc., A C.I S 

Higher Book-keeping and Accounts 
By H W. PoHRiTT and W. Nicklin, A S A.A Net 
Holding Companies 

By A J. Simons, A 0 A (Hons ) . . , Net 

Hotel Book-keeping . . , Net 

How to Become a Qualified Accountant 
By R. A. Wrrry, P S.A A. . . Net 

Introductory Mathematics 
By J. E. Rowe, Ph.D . Net 

Manual of Book-keeping and Accountancy 
Bv A. Nixon, F.O.A., and H E, Evans, A C.A . Net 
Manual of Cost Accounts 
By H. Julios Lunt, F C A , A 0,I,S., P C,W.A. Net 
Notes of Lessons on Book-keeping 
By J Routlby . , . , ig-gt 

Practical Auditing 

By E. E Spicek, F C.A , and B. 0 Peoler, PDA Net 
Practical Book-keeping 
By G, Johnson, P C I S . . Net 

Principles and Practice of Book-keeping and 
Accounts. By B. G. VICKERY. A 0 A. . Net 
Principles of Accounts 

M.Com., D.Sc 

i^arfc l, 3/6 , , Part II 

Principles of Auditing 
By P B M De Paula, OB.E., PC A . 

Principles of Book-keeping Explained 

By I H. Humphbys . . 

Questions and Answers in Book-keeping and 
^ I'^^nifintary Book-keeping 

By P p, Shaeles, P.S A.A., P.C T.S. . 

Shopkeepers’ Accounts Simplified 
By C D Cornell . „ 

Sinking Funds, Reserve Funds, and Deprecia- 
on- ByJ H Burton, AS A A. , . Net 


Net 


PBTOE 

5/- 


2 /- 

5/- 

10/6 

2/6 

3/6 

10/6 

10/6 

7/6 

3/6 

21 /- 

6 /- 

12/6 


5/- 

7/6 

2/6 

10/6 

3/6 


2 /- 


3/6 



BUSINESS TRAINING, ETC. 


Authorship and Journalism 

By A 1 .BEBT E Bull 

Net 

PWCP 

3/6 

Business Handwriting 

Neb 

1/6 

Commerce for Commercial and Secondary 
Schools 

By A J. Favbll, B Sc (Been.), A.O IS.. 

3/6 

Commerce, Stage I 


3/6 

Commercial Handwriting and Corre- 
spondence 

Net 

2/6 

Commercial Practice 

By Alfred Schofield 

Net 

3/6 

Counting-House Routine. 1st Year’s Course 

By Vincent E Collince, A 0 1.S Net 

1/9 

Counting House Routine. 2nd Year’s Course 
By Vincent B Collinoe, A C I S . Net 

3/6 

Elements of Commerce 

By F Heywood, A 0 1 S 

Net 

4/- 

Game of Commerce, The 

By H Kendrick . ... 

Net 

3/6 

How to Become an Auctioneer 

By W P. Nokes, F a I 

Net 

3/6 

How to Become a Private Secretary 

By J, E McLachlan, F I.P S 

Net 

3/6 

How to Enter the Mercantile Marine 

By B A Fletcher . ... 

Neb 

3/6 

How to Study for Examinations 

By D Cooper 


8/- 

Junior Woman Secretary 

By Annie E Davis, P.Inc ST. . . 

Net 

2/- 

Manual of Business Training , 

Net 

4/- 

Modern Business and Its Methods 

By W Campbell, Chartered Secretan/ 

Net' 

7/6 

Popular Guide to Journalism 

By A Kingston 

Neb 

8/6 

Practical Journalism and Newspaper Law 
By A. Baker, M.J.I , and B A Cope 

Net 

3/6 

Principles and Practice of Commerce 

By James Stephenson, M.A , M Com , D.Sc 

Net 

8/6 
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Business Training — contd. 


Principles of Business 
By Jasies Stephenson, M A , M.Gom , D Sc 
Part I, Net 2/6 ; . . . Part II, Net 

Questions and Answers on Business Practice 
By E J. HA3DIOND, A.C.I I A L A A Net 

Routine of Commerce 

By Ai^ed Schofibijj, B Sc (Boon ) . . Net 

Short Story Writing and Free Lance 
Journalism 

By S A Moseley .... Net 

Theory and Practice of Commerce 
Edited by P Heelis, P 0 1 S . Net 

Traders and Trading 

By W J Weston, M.A., B.Se . . Net 

Wholesale and Retail Trade 
By W Cajifbell , . Net 


CIVIL SERVICE 

Civil Service Arithmetic Tests 
By P J Vahley-Tipton . . , Net 

Civil Service Essay Writing 

By W. J jtDDis, M A ... Neb 

Civil Service Guide 

By A .7 Lawoed Jones . . Net 

Civil Service Practice in Precis Writing 
Edited by Arthttii Reynolds, M A (Oxon) . Net 
Copying Manuscript, Orthography, Hand- 
writing, etc. 

Bv A J Lawford Jones Net 

Elementary Precis Writing 
By Walter Shawcross, B A. Net 

P^^cis Writing 

• I MA, BSc, and E Bom Net 

Indexing and Precis Writing 
By A J Lavtord Jones . Net 


ENGLISH AND COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Business Letters in English 

By W. J Weston, M A., B Sc. 

Commerce and Correspondence ’ ' 

By E B. Gpout, BSo(Econ.) 


raioB 

3/6 

51- 

4/- 

7/6 

7/6 

2/6 

5/- 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

3/6 

2 /- 

8 /- 

2/8 


3/6 

5 /- 
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English and Commercial Correspondence — contd. 

PRICE 

Commercial Correspondence and Commercial 
English . Net 3/6 

Commercial Dictionary. . , Net 1/6 

Common-sense English 

By R W Holland, M A M Sc , LL D . . 1/6 

Correspondence of Commerce, The 

By A Bisdon Palmer, B Sc , B A . Net 4/- 

Dictionary of Correct English, A 
By M A Pink, M A .Net 2/6 

English and Commercial Correspondence 

By H Nagaoka and D Theophilds, BA .3/6 

English Composition and Correspondence 
By J. F Davis, D Lit., M A , LL B (Loud ) Net 2/- 
English Exercises. A Book of Homonyms 
By B S Bakhett 3/6 

English for Commercial Students 

By H W Houghton Net 2/8 

English Grammar and Composition 

By W. J Weston, M A , B Sc (Load ) Net 4/6 

Also m two parts Each Net 2/6 

English Mercantile Correspondence Net 3/6 

Guide to Commercial Correspondence and 
Business Composition 

By W. J Weston, M A , B.Sc (J^ond ) . . 2/6 

How to Teach Commercial English 
By Walter Shawcross, B A . Net 3/6 

Manual of Commercial English 
By Walter Shawcross, BA ... Net 3/6 
Manual of Punctuation 

By W D Webster 1/- 

New Era Spelling Manual 
By H J Bower . . .2/6 

Pocket English Dictionary . , Net 1/0 

Principles and Practice of Commercial Corre- 
spondence 

By J. Stephenson, M A , M C!om Net 7/6 

Punctuation as a Means of Expression 
By A. E Lovell, M A Net 1/- 

Synonyms and Antonyms, Pitman’s Book of 

Neb 2/6 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY AND 


HISTORY 


Commercial Atlas of the World , . Net 

Commercial Geography of the British Empire 
Abroad and Foreign Countries . Net 

Commercial Geography of the British 

Isles Net 

Commercial Geography of the World Net 

Commercial History 

By J. B, V. Marchant, M A. . . . Net 

Economic Resources of the Empire 
Edited by T. Wohswiok, 0 B.E., M.Sc . . Net 

Elements of Commercial Geography 
By C. H Grant, M.Sc , F.R Met Soc. . Net 

Elements of Commercial History 
By Fred Hall, M A , B Com., E.C I.S. . Net 

Geography of Commerce, The 
By W. P. Rotter, M Com. . . . Net 

History of Commerce, The 
By T. G. Williams, M A , F.R HwiS., P.B.Eoon S Not 
Principles of Commercial History 
Bj J Stephenson, M A , M Com , D So, . Net 
Rise of British Commerce, The 
By K G, Lewis, B.A , and N. Beanton 
Statistical Atlas of the World, A 
By J, Stephenson, M A , M Com , D.Sc, , Net 


ECONOMICS 

British Finance (1914-1921) 

Edited by A W. Kibkaldy, M A , B.Litt., M Com Ne 

British Labour (1914-1921) 

Edited by A W Kirkaldy, M.A., B Litt , M Com. Ne 

of Economic and Banking Terms 
By W. J. Weston, M A , B Sc., and A. Okew . Ne 

Economic Geography 

By John McFarlane, M,A., M.Com. , vv 
^®o^raphy. The Principles of ‘ 

By B N. Kodmose Brown . w . 

^ bTdl p. Readers ‘ 


PBJOE 

5/- 

3/- 

S/6 

4/6 

5/6 

5/- 

2 /- 

2 /- 

5/- 

5/- 

7/e 

3/6 

7/6 

15/- 

10/6 

5/- 

10/6 

7/6 

7/6 



Economics — contd , 

PKICE 

Economics Educator 

Edited by J. H Jones, M.A Three Vols . Net 63/- 
Economics for Business Men 
By W. J. Weston, M A., B Sc . Net 3/6 

Economics for Everyman 
By J. E Lb Robsignoe . . Net 5/- 

Economics of Private Enterprise, The 
By J H. Jones, M A . . Net 7/6 

Economics of Instalment- Trading and Hire 
Purchase 

By W. F. Crick . . . Net S/- 

Economics of the Manufacturing Business 
By W. A. Stewart Jones, F.O.W A , F.S S 3/6 

Economics : Principles and Problems 
- By L D. Bdie • - . . . Net 15/- 

Elements of Political Economy 
By H. Haxi., BA. . Net 2/- 

Exercises in Economics 

By A. Plummer, M Sc (Econ ), M A . . Net 2/- 

Guide to Political Economy 
By F. H. Spencer, D.So , LL.B, . . Net 3/6 

Industrial Combination in England 
By P. Fitzgerald, D Sc (Boon ) . . Net 10/6 

Introduction to Business Economics 
By J. Stephenson, M A , M Com , D Sc 3/6 

Introduction to Sociology and Social Problems 

By W G. Beach Net 6/- 

Main Currents of Social and Industrial Change, 

1870-1924 

By T. G. Williams, M.A . . Net 5/- 

National Economics 

By B. Batten . . . . Net 5/- 

Outlines of Central Government 
By John J Clarke, M.A., F S S. . . Net 5/- 

Outlines of Industrial and Social Economics 
By John J. Clarke, M A., F.S S , and James E 
Pratt, A C.I S. . . . Net 1/6 

Outlines of Local Government 
By John J. Clarke, M A., F S S . Net 4/- 

Outlines of the Economic History of England 
By H. O. Mbkbdith, M.A., M.Com . . . Net 7/6 
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Economics — contd , 


Plain Economics 


mcE 

By John Lee, M.A , M Com Sc. 

. Net 

3/6 

Road to Plenty, The 



By W. T. Foster and W. Catchings 

. Net 

8/6 

Social Administration 



By John J. Clarke, M.A , F.S.S. . 

. Net 

^/e 

Substance of Economics, The 



By H. A. SILVBEIIAN, B.A 

. . Net 

6/- 


BANKING AND FINANCE 

Answers to Questions Set at the Examina- 
tions of the Institute of Bankers 
By L L M Minty, Ph.D., B Se., Econ , B Com — 
Foreign Exchange. Part I & Part II Each 
Economics. Part I & Part 11 . Each 

English Grammar and Composition Part I 
>> II If I, Part 11 , 

Banker as a Lender, The 
By F. E. Steele 
Bankers’ Advances 

By F. a. Stead Edited by Sm John Paget, K C. 
Bankers’ Advances Against Produce 
By A. Williams, A.I B 

Bankers and the Property Statutes of 19 
and 1926 

By K. W. Jones 
Bankers’ Credits 
By W. F. Spalding 

Beers’ Securities Against Advances^ 

By Lawkencb A Fogg, Cert A I B 
Bankers’ Clearing House, The 
By P W Matthews 
Bankers’ Tests 
By F. R. Stead 
Banking as a Career 

By F A WiLLMAN, CertA.I.B 

Management, etc. 

Pufo ^ A , D lit , IJL B (Lond ) 

1882, The 

By M H. Megeah, B Com 
Cheques. By o. F. Hannafobd . ■ ; 

11 


Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

3/6 

6/- 

3/6 

51 - 

Net 

5/- 

Net 

6/- 

Net 

!5 

6/- 

Net 

6/- 

Net 

10/6 

Net 

6/- 

Net 

7/6 

Net 

10/6 

Net 

3/6 

Net 

6/- 

Net 

Net 

6/- 

6/- 



Banking and Finance — contd. 

I'hhT 

Dictionary of Banking 

By W Thomson and Lt/jyd Christian Nel 30/- 

Dictionary of Banking Terms in Three 
Languages , (English -French - German) 

By L Herendi Net 21/- 

Dictionary of the World ’s Currencies and 
Foreign Exchanges 

By W P Spalding Net 30/- 

Eastern Exchange, Currency, and Finance 
By W P Spalding Net 15/- 

Elements of Banking 

By J P. Gandy Net 2/- 

English Banking Administration, An Outline of 
By Joseph Sykes, B A (Hons ) . Not 2/6 

English Banking Methods 
By L L M Minty, Ph D , B So , B Coin Net 15/- 

English Composition and Banking Corre- 
spondence 

By L E W. O Pollbhook-Leggatt’, M C , B A Net 5/- 
English Public Finance 

By Harvey B Pisk . . Net 7/6 

Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills in Theory 
and in Practice 

By W P Spalding . Net 7/6 

Foreign Exchange, A Primer of 
By W P Spalding Net 3/6 

Foreign Exchanges, Arithmetic and Practice 
of the 

By A. G. Sugg . . Net 3/6 

Foreign Trade, The Finance of 
By W P Spalding . . Net 7/6 

Functions of Money, The 
By W P Spalding . . . Net 7/6 

How to Succeed in a Bank 
By P P Steele . • Net 3/6 

International Trade Finance 
By G. W. Edwards, Ph D Net 10/6 

London Money Market, The 
By W. P Spalding . . • Net 10/6 

Modern Finance and Industry 
By A. S Wade . . ... Net 6/- 
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Banking and Finance — contd. 

Money and the Stock and Share Markets 
By Emil Davies • . Net 

Money, Exchange, and Banking 
By H T Easton, A I.B ... Net 

Notes on Banking and Commercial Law 
By T. Llotd Davies . . Net 

Practical Banking 

By J P. G Bagshaw, Cert. A.I.B. . . Net 

Talks on Banking to Bank Clerks 
By B: E, Evans ... . . Net 

Title Deeds Old and New 
ByPBANCisH. Stead. .... Net 


INSURANCE 

Actuarial Science, The Elements of 
By B E. Dndekwood, M B.E,, P I A. . , Net 

Average Clauses and Fire -Loss Apportion- 
ments. By E. B[ Minnion, P.C II.. , Net 

Building Construction, Plan Drawing, and 
Surveying in Relation to Fire Insurance 
ByD W \Vood,MBE . Net 

Burglary Risks 

By E H Grout, B,Sc, ACII. , , .Net 

Business Man’s Guide to Insurance, The 

By A PiULPOTr _ Net 

Casualty Insurance 

ByC J Crobaugh, M A., and A B Bedding, B.S Net 
Compound Interest, Principles of 
By H. H. Edwards 

Credit Risks Commercial. By G H Swain Net 
Dictionary of Accident Insurance 
Edited by J.B WEtsoN,LLM,PC.I.I.,PClS Net 

Common Hazards of ^ ^ 

By W G Kubler Ridlet, P C I.I Vof 

Fire Insurance, Dictionary of 
Edited by B C Rpmington. P C 1 1 w f 

Bi iTo™?’ "Pd Practice o( 

Fire Insurance, The Law of ' 

J Rowr.ATT, B \ 

• • Net 

IS 


2 /- 

6 /- 

3 /- 

7/8 

2/6 

5 /- 

5 /- 

8/6 

6 /- 

10/6 

83 / 

25 /- 

5 /- 

5 /- 

60 /- 

7/6 

5 /- 

80 /- 

51 - 

7/6 



Insurance — contd . 


Fire Policy Drafting and Endorsements 
By W. C. H. Darlet . Net 

Fire Waste. By G. E. Seat . . , Nrt 

Guide to Marine Insurance 
By Henry Keate . . . Net 

Insurance 

By T, E Young, B A , F 1 A , F.B A S ■ . . Net 

Insurance Office Organization and Routine 
By J B WeMON, LL M. F C 1 1 , F 0 I S , and F H 
Sherrifp, P I a . Net 

Insurance of Profits. By A G Macken Not 
Insurance of Public Liability Risks 
By S V. Kirkpatrick, F C 1 1 . . Net 

Law and Practice as to Fidelity Guarantees 
By C Evans and P B[. Jones . .Net 

Law of Accident and Contingency Insurance 
By P H Jones .... Net 

Life Assurance from Proposal to Policy 
By n Hosking Tatmr, P I.A., A 0 1.I , and V W. 
Tyler, P I A . . . Net 

Life Assurance, Guide to 
By S G Leigh, P I A. . . Net 

Marine Insurance of Goods, The 
By P W S Poole . . Net 

Motor Insurance. By w. P. Todd Net 


Pension and Superannuation Funds, Their 
Formation and Administration Explained 
By Bernard Bobbrtson, P T A , and H Samuels Net 
Pension, Endowment, Life Assurance, and 
Other Schemes for Commercial Companies 
By H Dodgharty, P C I S Net 

Personal Accident, Disease, and Sickness 
Insurance, The Principles and Practice of 
By J B. Wei 'ION, LLM Net 

Physiology and Anatomy 
By H Gardiner, M S , P B C S , . Net 

Principles and Practice of Accident Insurance, 
The 

By G. E Baneield, A C 1 1 . Net 

Principles of Insurance 
By J. Alfred Bb:b . .Not 


PRICE 

7/6 

2/6 

3/6 

10/6 

7/6 

5/- 

5/- 

6 /- 

7/6 

6 /- 

5/- 

15/- 

6 /- 

51 - 

6 /- 

51 - 

10/6 

6 /- 

51 - 
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Insurance — contd. 


Successful Insurance Agent, The 
Bv J. Bkgood, B a., F.OI.S , JB. 

Talks on Insurance Law 
By J. A Watson, B So , LLB . ■ • " 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 

ByC E Goi.mNG,LLB.,BCJJ. . • Net 

SHIPPING 

Case and Freight Costs 

By A. W B Cbqseteied . . . • 

Exporters’ Handbook and Glossary, The 
By E. M Dtoeset . ... Net 

How to Export Goods. By E. M. Btobnet Net 
How to Import Goods. By J. a. dunnage . Net 
Import and Export Trade. ByA.S. Habvet Net 
Importer’s Handbook, The. By J. A. Dunnage Net 
Manual of Exporting 

By J. A. Dunnage, F.S.S., F.O.I., A.M.Iiist,T. . Neb 
Shipbroking, Introduction to 
By C D. MaoMubeax and M M. CJbee . . Net 

Shipper’s Desk Book, The 
By J. A. Dunnage . ... Net 

Shipping. By A. Hau. and F. Hetwood . Net 
Shipping and Shipbroking 
By G. D SIacMukbay and M. M Ckesb . . Net 

Shipping Business Methods 
By B. B Paul ...... Net 

Shipping Finance and Accounts 
By B. B. Paul ... . . Net 

Shipping Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. By Alfbed Calvert Net 

Shipping Terms and Phrases 
By J A Dunnage . . . Net 


Net 2/8 
Net 3/6 
Net 6/- 


Neb 10/8 


Net 15/- 


SECRETARIAL WORK, ETC. 
Chairman’s Manual 

ByGURDONPALts,andBRNESTMABm',F.C.I.S Net 5/- 

Company Registrar’s Manual, The 
By J J Quinut.vs . . Net 10/6 

Company Secretarial Work 

By E Martin, F 0.1 S Net 2/- 


16 - 



PRICE 


Secretarial Work, etc. — contd. 

Company Secretary’s Vade Mecum 

Edited by P Tovet, POTS. . . Net 3/6 

Debentures 

By P. Shbweu- Cooper, M A , Bamater-ai-Laio Net 6/- 
Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice 
Edited by Philip Tovet, P.O I S . Net 43/- 

Examination Notes on Secretarial Practice 

By C W Adams, ACTS Net 3/8 

Formation and Management of a Private 
Company 

By P D. Head, BA. Net 7/6 

Guide for the Company Secretary 
By Arthur Coles, P C I S . Net 6/- 

Guide to Company Secretarial Work 

By O Oldham, ACTS . . Net 3/6 

Honorary Secretaryship 

By W B Thorne . . , Net 3/6 

How to Become a Company Secretary 

By E. J Hammond, A C.I S. . Net 3/6 

How to Become a Private Secretary 

By J. E McLachlan . . .Net 3/6 

How to Take Minutes 

Edited by E Martin, P.C I S . . Net 3/6 

Limited Liability Companies 

By B Ashworth, F C A . . Net 10/6 

Meetings 

By P D. Head, BA . . Net 5/- 

Outlines of Transfer Procedure in Connection 
with Stocks, Shares, etc. 

By P D. Head, B A (Oxon), Bamster-aULaw Net 3/6 

Practical Directorship 

By H. B CoLBSwoRTHT, A S A A , and S T. Morris, 
ASA.A. . . Net 7/6 

Practical Share Transfer Work 

By P. W Liddington . Net 3/6 

Prospectuses : How to Read and Understand 
Them 

By Philip Tovet, P.O IS . . Net 5/- 

Ouestions and Answers on Secretarial Practice 

By E J Hammond, A O I S. . . . . Net 7/6 

Secretary’s Handbook 

Edited by Sir H. B. Blain, O B E 
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. Net 5/- 



Secretarial Work, etc. — contd. 

Transfer of Stocks, Shares, ^nd Other 
Marketable Securities 

Bt F D Head, B4. 


INCOME TAX 

Income Tax and Super-Tax 
By B E Spicer, and E. 0. Pesder • 

Income Tax and Super-Tax Practice, 
Dictionary of 
By W. B Skedmug 

Income Tax, Snelling’s Practical 
By 0. W Ohjtebs . . - • 

Income Tax Relief, Double 

By H. B. Seed and A W Eawlinsox 

Income Tax Reliefs 

By A W. Eawunsok, A O.A. 

Income Tax, Super -Tax, and Surtax 

The New Law Explained „ 

By V. Walton, P.0A„ PB.S., FIl.Bcon.S 


PRIOB 

Net 10/6 

I 

Net 12/6 

Net 25/- 
Net W6 
Net 10/6 
Net 20/- 

I I , 

!Net' ' 7/6 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Dictionary of Industrial Administration 
, Edited 'bv J. Lee, CB.E, M.A, M.ComSc Two 
Vols ... .Net 

Employment Management 
Compiled and Edited by DajsieIj Bloojebteld . Net 
Engineering Factory Supplies 
By W J Hiscox , . . Net 

Factory Administration in Practice 
By W. J Hiscox . . . , . . Net 

Factory Lay-Out, Planning and Progress 
By W J. Hiscox .... . Net 

Factory Organization 

By 0 H. Northcott, M.A., PI 1 .D., 0 Sheldon, B.A., 
J. W. Waedkoppbr, B.Sc., B.Com., A.C.W.A., and 
L TJbwick, M a . Net 

Fair Wage, A 

By B. Batten Net 

Industrial Conflict 

By the Eight Hon, George N. Barnes . Net 
Industrial Control (Applied to Manufacture) 
By F M Lawson, A.M.I.C E., A.M.I Meob.E . Net 


63/- 

' 8/6 

5/- 

8/6 

7/6 


. 7/6 


2/6 

'1 

3/6 

8/6 



Industrial Administration — contd 

rricr 

Industrial Organization 

By John Lee, M A , M Com.Sc . Net 5/- 

Industrial Organization, The Evolution of 
By B. F. Shields, M.A . Net 10/6 

Introduction to Industrial Administration, An 
By J. Lee, C.B.E , M.A., M Com Sc . Net 5/- 

Lectures on Industrial Administration 
Edited by B Muscio, M A . . . Not 61 - 

Letters to an Absentee Director 
By John Lnn . . Net 51 - 

Management 

By J. . . . Net 5/- 

Modern Industrial Movements 
'Edited by D. Bloomfield .... Net 10/6 

New Leadership in Industry, The 
By S. A Lewisohn . . Net 7/6 

Outlines of Industrial Administration 
By B. O Hcrfoed, H T Kildaoe, and 13. G. 
jENKINe . . . Not 6/- 

Patents for Inventions 

By J. E Walker, B A , and B. B Foster B So Net 21/- 
PhUosophy of Management, The 
By OuvER Sheldon, B.A. . . . Net 10/6 

Principles of Industrial Administration, An 
Introduction to 

By A. P. M. Fleming, C.B.E., M Sc , Sl.I.E.E., and 
H J. Brocklehokst, M.Eng,, A M I E E . Net 3/6 

Principles of Industrial Welfare 
Bv J. Lee, M.A. . . Net 5/- 

Problems of Labour 

Compiled and Edited by Daniel Bloomfield . Net 8/6 
Research in Industry 

By A P. M, 3?LnMiNG, C.B.E , M Sc , I E B , and 
J. G. Peaecb, B.Sc , A M.I E E Net 10/6 

Sharing Profits With Employees 
By J. A. Bottie, 31 A . . Net 10/6 

Time Standardization of Workshop Operations 
By T PlLKtNGTON - Net 16/- 

Welfare Work in Industry 
Edited by E T. Kelly Not 5/- 

Workshop Committees 

By 0 G Kenold Net 1/- 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 


American Business Methods 
By F. Vi' Parsons, EM . . . Net 8/6 

Business Management 

By Percival Whtee Net 15/- 

Business Management for Small Retailers 
By H. W Theedam .... Net 3/6 

Card Index System . . Net 3/- 

Glubs and Their Management 
By P. W. PiXLET . . ... Net 10/6 

Colliery Office Organization and Accounts 


By J. W. Innes, F.C.A., and T. G. Oampbeix., P.C.I. Net 
Commercial Management 
By G L. BoiiiNG ... . . Net 

Counting-House and Factory Organization 

By J. GtLMOUB WlLUAStSON .... Net 

Drapery Business Organization, Management 
and Accounts. By J Ernest Batuet Net 
Filing Systems. By E. A. Cope . . .Net 

Flour Milling Industry, Organization and 
Management of the. By E. L. Pearson Net 
Grocery Business Organization and Manage- 
ment. By 0. L. T. Beeching and J. A. Smart Net 
Hire-Purchase Trading 

By CONUFFE L. Boijmng .... Net 

Hotel Organization, Management, and 
Accountancy 

FB A A?, A^°I S Manager, and P. P. Shables. 

How to Grant Credit 

By CUTHBEBT GrEIG 

How to Collect Accounts by Letter 

By C HANNEFORDnSiniH 

to Manage a Private Hotel 
By P Hobbs . . . _ 

^n^^w^^^^'^P^^oating Methods 

■“y w. Desbohottgh 

Appliances, and Me 
By w. Desborotjgh, F C.I 
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10/6 

7/6 

7/6 

3/6 

13/6 

8 /- 

10/6 


. Net 

10/6 

. Net 

8/6 

. Net 

3/6 ■ 

. Net 

3/6 

. Net 
ds 

3/- 

. Net 

6/- 



Business Organization and Management — contd. 

_ ' ” PKIOB 

Office Organization and Management, 

Including Secretarial Work 
By Lawbence E, Dioksee, MCom., FG.A., and ' 
Sm H. E. Bi<ain, C B E ... Net 7/6 

Organization of a Small Business, The 
By W. A Smith . ... Net £/6 

Self-Organization for Business Men 
By MoHiEy Dajmow, B So . . . . Net 5/- 

Solicitor’s Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts 

By B A. Cope and H. W. H.'Eobins . . Not 6/- 

Stockhroker’s Office Organization, Manage; 
ment, and Accounts 

By J B Bat ^ ^ . ' Net 7/6 

MUNICIPAL ‘work 

Local Government of the United Kingdom, , 

The 

By J J. Olakkb, M a., F S S . Net 10/6 

Municipal Accounting Systems 
By S WnrTBHEAD, A S A,A., A O.I S . Not 5/- 

Municipal Audit Programmes 
By the same Author . Net S/6 

Municipal Book-keeping 

By J. H McOati., F S A A . Net. 7/6 

Municipal and Local Government Law 
By H. E Smith, LL.B. Net 10/6 

Municipal Organization 

By M. H. Cox, LL.B. Net 5/- 

Municipal Student’s Examination Notebook 
By S Whitehead, A.S A A , A.0,1 S. . Net 7/6 

Organization and Administration of the 
Education Department 

By A. E. IKIN, B Sc , LL D . Net 7/6 

Organization and Administration of the 
Electricity Undertaking 

' By 0 L E SXEWAKT, M I B E . . Net 6/- 

Organization and Administration of the 
' Finance Department 

By Bateson, .A. C A , P S A A , . . Net 7/6 
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Municipal Work contd. 

PRICE 

Organization and Administration of the Gas 
Undertaking 

By E. TJptos, F S.A.A .... Net 5/- 

Organization and Administration of a Muni- 
cipal Engineer and Surveyor’s Department 
By E J Elfoed . .... Net 10/8 

Organization and Administration of the 
Public Health Department 
By W. A. Leonabd . . . Net 6/- 

Organization and Administration of the 
Town Clerk’s Department and the 
Justices’ Clerk’s Department 
By A. 8 Wright and B. H. Singheton . . Net 7/6 

Organization and Administration of the 
Tramways Department 

By S. B N llABSH . . . .Net 6/-> 

Organization and Administration of the 
Waterworks Department 

By F. J. AIBAH, F.S A A , F I M T.A , A 0 1 S. Net 10/8 

Principles of Organization 
By W. Bateson, ACA, FSAA. . . .Net 3/6 

ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 

Advertisement Lay-Out and Copy -Writing 
By A. J Watkins .... 

Advertising and the Shopkeeper 
By Harouj W. Bley .... 

Advertising and Selling 

Eflited by NoBiE T. Praiqq . 

Advertising Procedure 
By 0. Kheppnbe 

Advertising Through the Press 

By N. Hunter 

Advertising to Women 
By 0. A Naethbr, M A. 

Building RetaU Sales 
By 0 C Knights . 

® *” Adver’using 

Bnyteicoo'S'. b/a B Eml ' ' 

Commercial TraTcUing. b, a b. Eea, 
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. Net 15/~ 

. Net 3/6 

. Net 10/8 

. Net 21/- 

. Net 5/- 

. Net 21/- 

. Net 5/- 

. Net 3/6 
. Net 2/- 
• Net 3/6 



Advertising and Salesmanship — contd. 

Craft of Silent Salesmanship 

By C JIax-wclt, TnnounTnA and J. W Fkivgs Xet 

PTICP 

5/- 

Designs, Book of 

By 0 .7. and L S SrnONC. 

. Net 

16/- 

Effective Postal Publicitj' 

By Max BnrnvBnnG 

Net 

7/6 

Efficient Salesmanship 

By F. W. SunuB'iAi.L 

Net 

8/- 

Language of Advertising, The 

By J B OPDYCKn 

. Net 

15/- 

Letter and Design, Studio Handbook 
By S Welo . 

Net 

12/6 

Lettering, Plain and Ornamental 

By E G Fooks 

. Net 

3/6 

Mail Order and Instalment Trading 
By A E. Bull 

Net 

7/6 

Mail Order Business, Conducting a 

By A. E Bull 

Net 

8/- 

Mail Order Organization 

By P E WILSO^ . 

Net 

3/6 

Modern Advertising. Two Volumes 

Net 

63/- 

Modern Methods of Selling 

By L J Hoexig 

Net 

10/6 

Modern Publicity. By A W Dean- 

Net 

2/6 

Modern Sales Correspondence 

By D M AVilson 

. Net 

6/- 

Outdoor Sales Force, The 

By P E WiLsox . 

Net 

3/6 

Outline of Sales Management, An 

By C 0 Knights, Sales Consullanl 

Net 

5/- 

Practical Aids to Retail Selling 

By A Edwaud Hanuiond 

Net 

7/6 

Practical Points in Postal Publicity 

By Max BirrENBEUG 

Net 

7/6 

Practical Press Publicity 

By A. L. CoLYER 

. Net 

3/6 

Practical Salesmanship 

By N C Fowler, assisted by 2*) expert 
etc. 

sak smen, 
Net 

7/6 

Principles of Practical Publicity 

By Irusian A de Weese 

. Net 

10/6 
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Advertising and Salesmanship — contd. 


Principles of Retailing 
By N A Brisco, Ph.D . . . • 

Psychology as a Sales Factor 
By A J Greenly 

Sales Management. By C. L Bolung 
Salesmanship 

By W. A. CoRBiON and G. E Gruisdalb 

Salesmanship 
By C B: Eernald, MBA 

Salesmanship, Technique of 
By 0 G Kotghts . 

Salesmen’s Agreements 

Scene Painting and Bulletin Art 
By P H. Atkinson 

Selling Policies 
By Paul D Converse . 

Shop Fittings and Display 
By A E BAjoiond . . 

“ Show At ” Sho’ Cards, A 
By P H. and G. W. Atkinson 

Show Card "Writing, The Art of 

By L J and 0 J. STRONG 
Sign Painting. By P H Atkinson 
Storecraft. By S. A Wiluasis m a. 
Successful Buying. By E. N SmoNs . 
Successful Retailing. By the same Author 

Ticket and Showcard Designing 
By P A Pearson 
Training for More Sales 
By C C Knights, Sales Consiatani 

Training for Travelling Salesmen 
By F W Shrubsall 

Training in Commercial Art 
By V L Danvers 

Types and Type Faces 
Reprinted irom “ Modem Advertising ” ' 

By C. M Tregurtha 

Window Dressing. By G. L. Tdiminb . 


PRICE 

. Net 16/- 

. Net 10/6 
Net 10/6 

Net 3/6 

, Net 18/- 

Net 5/- 
. Net 5/- 

. Net 16/- 

Nct 21/- 

. Net 5/- 

. Net 16/- 

. Net 16/- 
Net 16/- 
Net 3/6 
Net 10/6 
Net 5/- 

. Net 3/6 

. Net 5/- 

. Net 2/6 

, Net 21/- 

. Net 2/8 
. Net 2/- 
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TRANSPORT 


pRicn 


Commercial Air Transport 
By Lteut-Ool. Ivo Edwards, C.M G , and F Tymms, 
MO.AFBAeS . . Net 7/6 

History and Economics of Transport, The 
By A. W Kikkaldt, M A , B Litt , M Com , and 
A. D Evans . . . Net 16/- 

How to Send Goods by Road, Rail, and Sea 
By G. B Libsbnden . . , Net 2/- 

Industrial Traffic Management 
By G B Lissenden . , . Net 25/- 

Modern Dock Operation 

By D. Boss-Johnson, 0 B B , V D , M Inst I. . Net 6/- 
Modern Railway Operation 
By D. B Lamb, M Inst T. Net 7/6 

Motor Road Transport. By J Philumobe Net 10/6 
Port Economics 

By B Cunningham, D Sc , BE, P.B S B , 

M Inst.C E . ... Net 6/- 

Railway Electrification and Traffic Problems 
By P. Bubtt ... Net 10/6 

Railway Rates : Principles and Problems 
By P Bubtt, M Inst T. . . Net 6/- 

Railway Statistics : Their Compilation and 

Use. By A E Kibkus, O B B , M.Inst T . Net 6/- 
Rights and Duties of Transport Undertakings 
By H B. Davies, M A. Net 6/- 

Road Making and Road Using 
By T. Saukibld, M Inst C E , M Inst.T. . Net 7/6 

Traders’ Rail Charges Up to Date 
By J W. Pabkbb, A M.Inst T . . Net 3/6 

WORKS OF REFERENCE, ETC. 
Business Building 

Edited by P P, Shables, P.S A A., A C.I.S. 2 Vols Net 42/- 
Business Cycles. The Problem and Its Setting 
By W C MircHBia:. . . Net 30/- 

Business Forecasting and Its Practical Appli- 
cation. By W. WAUiAOB, M Com. (Lond ) . Net 7/6 

Business Man’s Encyclopaedia 
Edited by J. A. Slateb, B A., IiL.B. Poor Vols. Net £4/4/- 

Business Man’s Guide 

Edited by J. A. Slafeb, B A , LL.B. . . Net 6/- 
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Works of Reference, etc. — contd. 


Business Statistics 

By E W. Holland, O.B E., M.A., M Sc., LL D Net 
Business Terms, Phrases, etc. . . Net 

Gable and Wireless Communications of the 
World, The 

By F. T. Brown, C B., C B.B , M.A , B.Sc. . Net 


Charting, Manual of .... Net 
Charts and Graphs 

By Kahl G. Kaksten, B.A (Oxon) . . Net 

Commercial Arbitrations 
By E J. Parry, B Sc , F.I C , P.C S . . Net 

Commercial Commodities 
By P jVIatthews, B Sc , A.I C , F.C S . Net 

Commercial Contracts. By E. J Parry . Net 
Commercial Self-Educator 
Edited by E W. Holland, 0.B E , M A , M Sc , LL.D 
TwoVols . . . Net 


Commodities of Commerce 
By J. A Slater, B A , LL B. . . . Net 

Cotton World, The 

Compiled and Edited by J. A. Todd, M.A , B.L. . Net 
Dictionary of the World’s Commercial 
Products 


By J A Slater, BAl , LLB (Lond ) . Net 

Discount, Commission, and Brokerage Tables 
By Ernest Heayingham .... Net 

Empire Consols. By J F. Darling, C B E . Net 
Financial Statements, Analysis of 
By H G Gutskann .... Net 

Fruit and the Fruit Trade 
By F Faihford j. 

todbook on wau, A. \ 'Z. 

History, Law, and Practice of the Stock 
Exchange, The 

By A P Poley. B A., and F H Gould 
HOW to Secure a Good Job 
By W Leslie 'Ivey 

Br Account 


Net 

Net 


Net 


FBICZ 

3/6 

3/6 

7/6 

6 /- 

25/- 

3/6 

12/6 

51 - 

30/- 

6 /- 

5/- 

3/6 

1/6 

1 /- 

21 /- 

6 /- 

1/6 

2/6 

7/6 

3/6 

3/6 
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Works of Reference, etc. — contd. 

Investment Principles and Practices 
By B. E Badger, Ph D. . . Net 31/- 

Investor’s Manual, The 

By W. W Wall, F S S , F.J I. . Net 3/6 

Mercantile Terms and Abbreviations . Net 1/6 

Money and the Stock and Share Markets, The 
By Emil Davies . . , . Net 3/- 

Money Making in Stocks and Shares 
By S. A. Mosblet . , , Net 7/6 

Public, How to Speak in 

By 0. F. Carr and F. B. Stevens . . , Net 3/6 

Public Speaking. By F. H. EraKPAmicK , Net 5/- 
Public Speaking, Essentials of 
By W. C. Dubois, A.M., IjL.B . . Net 8/6 

Romance of World Trade, The 
By A. P. Dennis, Ph.D., LL.D . . . Net 15/- 

Shareholder’s Manual, The 
By H. H Bassett . . . Net 3/6 

Statistical Methods. By F. c. ATir-Tja . , Net 15/- 

Statistics and Their Application to Commerce 
By A L Boddington Net 13/6 

Technique of Speculation, The 
By P S Seward . Net 5/- 

Types of Business Enterprise, Structure, and 
Control 

By M. O. Cross, LL B , Pb D . . . Net 31/- 

LAW 

Bankruptcy, Deeds of Arrangement, etc. 

By W. Valenttne Ball, MA, Bamster-al-Lme Net 13/6 
BiUs, Cheques, and Notes 
By J A. Slater, B A , LL.B Net 6/- 

Business Tenant, The 

By Edward S Cox-Sinclair, and T Htnes, Net 7/6 

Commercial Law of England, The 

By J. A Slater, BA, LLB (Lend) . . Net 8/6 

Companies and Company Law 
By A. 0 Connell, LL B (Lend ) . Net 6/- 

Company Case Law 

By F, D Head, B A (Oxon) . . . Net 7/6 
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Law — contd. 


PBIOB 


Nefi 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 


^de^L’hostb Ranking, M.A.. LL.D„ 
Eenesx Evan Spices, F.O A. . • 

Elements of Commercial Law, Tne 
By A. H Douglas, LL.B. (Loud.) - 
Elementary Law. By E. A. Cope . 

Examination Notes on Commercial Law 
By R W Holland, O.B E , M A , M.Sc., LL.D. 
Examination Notes on Company Law 
By R W Holland, 0 B.E., M A., M So , LL D 

Executorship Law and Accounts 
Bv D E. DE L’Hoste Ranking, M.A., E. E. »pio^, 
F‘0 a., and E. 0. Peglee, P.O.A. . • Net 

Guide to Company Law „ ^ ^ xt ^ 

By R W Holland, OJB E , M.A , M.So LL D. . Net 

Guide to Railway Law 

By AaTHDS E. Chapman, M A., LL.D (Camb.) . Net 

Introduction to Commercial Law 

By Nobman a. Webb, B Sc. .... 

Law for Journalists 

By Cbablbs PnxET, Barnaler-ai-Lav) 

• Law for the House-Owner 

By A H. CoswATt 

Law of Carriage by Railway, The. 

Britain and Ireland 
By L. R Lipsett, MA, LLD, and T J. D. 
Atkinson, M A .... Net 


. . Net 

. Net 

In Great 


10 /- 

a/- 

4/- 

2/6 

2/6 

15/- 

3/6 

7/6 


5/- 


5/- 

2/6 

50/- 


Law of Contract, The 

_ By R. W. Holland, M A , MBc , LL D. . Net 5/- 

Law of Master and Servant 
By E. R Batt, LLM . . . .Net 10/6 

Law of Repairs and Dilapidations 
By T. Cato Worsfold, M.A , LL D, Net 3/6 

Law Relating to Building and Contracts 
By W. T. Okesitcll, Bamster-aULaw . Net 7/6 

Law Relating to Secret Commissions and 

Bribes. By Albert Crew, Barris(er-at-Xaw Net 10/6 
Law Relating to Carriage by Land 
By S W. Clarke, Barr t^ler-ai- Law . . Net 7/6 

Law Relating to Trade Customs, Marks, etc. 

By Lawrence Duckw-obth, Bamster-at-Law . Net 1/8 
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Law — contd. 


Legal Aspect of Commerce, The 
By A ScHOLPiBLD, 5I,Com , A C LS. . . Net 7/6 

Legal Terms, Phrases, and Abbreviations 
By E. A Cope . • . Net 3/- 

Mercantile Law 

By J A Slater, B A , LIr B (Loud ) Fifth Edition, 
Bevised by R W Holland, O.B E , M A,, M.Sc,, 

LL D , of the Middle Temple . . Net 7/6 

Outlines of Company Law 
By P D Head, B A (Oxon) • . Net S/6 

Partnership Law and Accounts 
By R. W Holland, O B E , M A , M Sc , LL D. Net 6/- 
Principles of Marine Law 
By Lawrence Duckworth . . Net 7/6 

Questions and Answers on Commercial Law 
By B W. Holland . . Net 6/- 

Questions and Answers on Company Law 
By G WiLLiAii Fortune, F S A A , F C.I S (Hons ), and 
D B, JIathbson, M a (Hons ), A S A A (Hons ) Net 5/- 
Railway Act, 1921, The 

By E P Griffiths, P C I , P B E A , Grad Inst T. Net S/6 
Railway (Rebates) Case Law 
By Geo B Lissenden . . . Net 10/6 

Rights and Duties of Liquidators, Trustees, 
and Receivers, The 

By D P DB L’hosfe Banking, 31 A., LL D , Ernest 
E Spicer, F C A , and Ernest G Pbgler, F 0,A Net 15/- 

Solicitor’s Clerk’s Guide 
By E A, Cope . . Net 4/- 

Trusts : Law, Administration, and Accounts 
By C Kelly and J. Cole-Hahilton Net 16/— 

Wills, Executors, and Trustees 
By B W Holland, O.B E , 3I.A , M Sc , LL D Net S/6 

COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES 

Each book in crown 8vo, illustrated Ss net 
In each of the handbooks m this senes a particular product or 
industry is treated by an expert wnter and practical man of 
busmess Beginiung with the life history of the plant, or other 
natural product, he follows its derelopment until it becomes a 
commercial commodity, and so on through the vanous phases 
of its sale in the market and its purchase by the consumer 

Acids, Alkalis, and Salts 
By G. H. J Adlam, M A , B Sc., P.O S. 
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Common Commodities and Industries-contd, 


Alcohol in Commerce and Industry 
Bv C Smm's, O.B.E., B.Sc , F I C , P C.S 
Aluminium. Its Manulactore, Mampulafaon, and Marketing. 
Bv Geohge MoiTPrun, M Insfc.Meb. 


Anthracite 

By A. Leokabd Sodiebs. 

Asbestos 

By A Leokakd SmorEBS. 

Bookbinding Craft and Industry 

By T. Habbbon. 

Books : From the MS. to the Bookseller 

ByJ. L Young 

Boot and Shoe Industry, The 


By J S Eabding. 

Bread and Bread Baking 
By J. Stcwabt, 


Brushmaker, The 

By Wit Kiddier 

Butter and Cheese 
By 0. W. Walker Tisdale, PCS. 
Button Industry, The 
By W. Unite Jones 
Carpets 

By Regejald S. Bbinton. 
Clays and Clay Products 
By Altred B, Searle. 


and Jean J ones, B I) F B. 


Clocks and Watches 
By 6 . L, Ovebton 
Clothing Industrj', The 

By B. W. Poole, Head of (he (Jlolhtruj Trades Hepi , Leeds 
Central Tcelmxcal School. 


Cloths and the Cloth Trade 

By T, A Hunter. 

Coal 

Hs Origin, Method of Working, and Preparation for the Market. 

By Francis H. Wilson, M.Iiisfc3I E. 

Coal Tar 

BvA R Warnes, P.C.S., A.I Mech E. 

Cocoa and Chocolate Industry, The 

By A W. Knatp, B Sc , F 1 C. 

Coffee. From Grower to Consumer. 

By B. B. SxADLE, of 21essrs Joseph Traters J* Soxxs 
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Common Commodities and Industries — contd 


Cold Storage and Ice Making 

By B. H Sprixgett, Editor of “ Itc and Cold Slorinje ” 

Concrete and Reinforced Concrete 
By W Noble Twelvetrees, M I Meoli E 
Copper. Prom the Ore to the Metal. 

By H K 'PiCAKD, M I M M., Roi/al School of jilines 

Cordage and Cordage Hemp and Fibres 

By T. WOODHOUSE and P Kilooitr, 

Corn Trade, The British 

By A Barker. 

Cotton. From the Raw Material to the Fmished Product. 

By R J. Peake 

Cotton Spinning 
By A. S, Wade 
Cycle Industry, The 
By W Grew 

Drugs in Commerce 

By J. Hujiphrey, Ph C , P .T.I. 

Dyes 

By A. J. Hall, BSc, PIO, POS Technical Chemist 

Electric Lamp Industry, The 

By G. Arnclifpe Percival. 

Electricity 

By B E Neale, B Sc (Hons ), AMI B.E., A.C.G 1. 
Engraving 
By T. W. Lascjelles 

Explosives, Modern 

By S. I. Levy, B A , B.Sc , P.1 0. 

Fertilizers 

By Herbert Cave. 

Film Industry, The 

By Davidson Boughey. 

Fishing Industry, The 

By W. E Gibbs, D Sc 

Furniture 

By H. E Binstead, Editor of " The Fnrmlurc Eccord ’’ 

Furs and the Fur Trade 

By John C Saciis 

Gas and Gas Making 

By W. H. T. Webber, CE , of the Gas Light and Coke Company 
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Common Commodities and Industries — contd. 
Glass and Glass Making 

By P SIabsos, CansuUant upcn Eefractory Materials, etc 

Gloves and the Glove Trade 

By B E Bius 

Gold 

By Benjamto White, 

Gums and Resins. Their Occurrence, Properties, emfl Uses. 

By Eej:est J. Pabey, BBo , P I C., P.O S. 

Incandescent Lighting 
By S I. Levy, B A , B Sc,, P.I C 
Ink 

By 0, Ainswoeth Mitchell, MA,, P.I 0. 

Internal Combustion Engines 

By J. Obill, M.I.A.B , Author of “Gas and Oil Engine Opera- 
kon ” 

Iron and Steel. Then Frodaction and ManuJacture 

By G, Hood, of the widl-known firm of Messrs, Bdl Bros , Ltd. 

Ironfounding 
By B Whiteley 
Jute Industry, The 
By T. WooDHOusE and P Kilgouk, 

Knitted Fabrics 

By J ohn Ghambeelain and Jajmes H, Qoiltee, 

Lead, Including Lead Pigments 

By J. A SsiYTHE, Ph D., D So, 

Lather. Prom the Raw Material to the Finished Product. 

By K. J. Adcock 

Linen. Prom the Field to the Finished Product. 

By AiERED S, Mooee, 

Locks and Lock Making 

By P. J. Btjtiee 

Match Industry, The 

By W. Hepwoeth Dekon. 

Meat Industry, The 

By Waltee Wood. 

Motor Boats 

By JUjob P. Stbicklasd, M.LE.E., M.I.M.E. 

Motor Industry, The 

By Hohace Wyatt, B,A. 

Nickel 

By P, B. Howahd White, BA,, 
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Common Commodities and Industries — contd. 
Oil Power 

By Sidney H North, A Inst P T. 

Oils. Anuual, Vegetable, Essential, and Mineral. 

By 0 Ainsworth Mitchbli., M A , PIC. 

Paints and Varnishes 

By A S Jbnning®, P I B D , Eddor of “ The Decorator" 

Paper. Its History, Sources, and Production. Second Edition 
By Harry A. Maddox, Stiver MedMtst, Papermaking, 1909. 

Patent, Smokeless, and Semi -Smokeless Fuels 
By J A Greene, A M Inst P T , and P Mollwo Perkin, 
0 B B., Ph D , P I C 

Perfumery, The Raw Materials of 

By E. J Parry, B So , P.I O , P.O S. 

Photography 

By WiiiiiAM Gambir, P.R P.S. 

Platinum Metals, The 

By Ernest A Smith, A.B SJH., M.Inst M M. 

Player Piano, The 

By D Muxbr Wilson. 

Pottery 

By 0. J. Noke and H. J. Plant. 

Rice 

By C E Douglas, M I Mecb E 

Rubber. Froduchon and Utilization of the Raw Product. 

By 0 Beadle and H P. Stevens, M A„ Ph D , P I C 

Salt 

By A. P. Calvert, PCS, Author of "Salt in Cheshire ” 

Shipbuilding and the Shipbuilding Industry 

By J Mitchell, MINA 

Silk. Its Production and Manufacture. 

By Luther Hooper, Weaver, Designer, and Manufacturer. 

Silver 

By Benjamin White. 

Soap. Its Composition, Manufacture, and Properties. 

By William; A Simmons, B So (liond ), P.C.S. 

Sponges 

By E. J. J Cresswell. 

Starch and Starch Products 
By H. A. Auden, M.So , D Sc , P.O S. 
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Common Commodities and Industries — contd. 
Stones and Quarries 

By J. AiiES Hotye, B Sc , M.lnsb ilin. and Met., 

Straw Hats. Theu History and Manuiactoie. 

By H. Inwards, Hal Manufadurcr. 

Sugar. Cane and Beet. 

By the late Geo SIartinbau, C.B., and Revised by P C. 
Eastick, M.A, Fifth Edition. 

Sulphur and Allied Products 

By Harold A. Auden, M Sc , D.Sc., F C.S. 

Talking Machines 

By Ogilvie Mitchell. 

Tea. From Grower to Consumer. 

By A. Ibbetson, of Messrs. Joseph Trax ers & Sons. 

Telegraphy, Telephony, and Wireless 

By Joseph Poole, A.M.I.B.B. 

Textile Bleaching 

By ALEC B. Steven, B Sc. (Loud.), P.I.C. 

Timber. From the Forest to Its Use m Commerce. 

By W. Bollock. 

Tin and the Tin Industry 

By A B Mondet. Second Edition. 

Tobacco. From Grower to Smoker. 

By A E Tanner, Second Edition, Revised by P. W Drew 

Velvet and the Corduroy Industry 

By J. Herbert Cooke. 

Wall Paper 

By G, WiUTELEY Ward, Author of “Art and the Wall Paper," etc. 
Weaving. By W, P. Crankshaw. 

Wheat and Its Products. By Andrew Millar. 

Vme and the Wine Trade. By ANDRfi l. Simon. 

"bv j Matenal to the Finished Product. 

Worsted Industry, The 

By J. Dcmvtlle and S, Kershaw. 

Zinc and Its Alloys 

B' T. E Lones, M a , LL.D . B Sc. 

Each book crown Svo, cloth. Price 3s. net. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 


Progressive French Grammar 

By Dr. P A. Hedgcock, M A , D es L. 

Net 

PR TOP 

5/6 

Commercial French Grammar 

By P. W. M Draper, M A , B fes L 

Net 

S /6 

French -English and English-French 
Commercial Dictionary 

By P W Sinrn 

Net 

7/6 

Manual of French Commercial Correspondence 
By G. W Macdonald . Net 

5/- 

Correct French Speech 

By B. DoimLLB, M A , P C P. 

• 

1/6 

GERMAN 



A New German Grammar 

By J Keegan, M A ... 

Net 

5/- 

Commercial German Grammar 

By J Bithell, M A 

Net 

3/6 

A New German -English and English-German 
Dictionary for General Use 

By P 0. Hebert and L Hirsch Net 

15/- 

German-English and English-German 
Commercial Dictionary 

By J. Bithell, M.A. 

Net 

16/- 

Commercial Correspondence in German. 

Net 

3/6 

SPANISH 



Spanish Commercial Grammar 

By 0 A Toledano 

Net 

4/6 

Spanish -English and English -Spanish 
Commercial Dictionary 

By G B Macdonald 

Net 

lS /6 


Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence 
B 7 G. B. Macdonald . , Net 4/6 



Foreign Languages — contd. 


ITALIAN 

PRICE 

Baretti’s Italian and English Dictionary 
Ciompiled by Gtjghjeijio Comelati and J. Davenport* 

In two volumes (Reprmted) .... Net 25/- 

Italian Commercial Grammar 
By Luigi Eicoi . . ... Net 4/- 

Italian-English and English-Italian 
Commercial Dictionary 
By G. E Macdonald. (In the Press ) 


Mercantile Correspondence, English-Italian 

' Net 


PORTUGUESE 

Portuguese-English and English -Portuguese 
Commercial Dictionary 
By P W Smith . . . . . Ne 

Practical Portuguese Grammar . Ne 


Mercantile Correspondence, 
guese. 


English -Portu- 
. Net 


5/- 


18/- 

7/6 

3/6 


PITMAN *8 SHORTHAND 

T«^tbooks, Phrase Books, 
" Books, etc , see Pitman’s 

Shorthand and Typewriting Catalogue.” 

Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor 

Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course 

Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course 

Shorter Course in Pitman’s Shorthand 

English and Shorthand Dictionary 

Shorthand Clerk’s Guide 
By V E. Colukgb, A.O.I.8. 

Progressive Dictator 


Phonographic Phrase Book 


. 4/6 

. 4/6 

. 4/6 

■ 1 /- 
• 10 /- 

• • . 2/6 
2/6 

Paper 1/6, Cloth 2/~ 
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TYPEWRITING 


_ mo£ 

Pitman’s Commercial Typewriting 
By W. and E. WaiiMBLey 5/- 

Pitman’s Typewriter Manual .... 6/- 

Business Typewriting 

By F. Heelis 2/- 

Advanced Typewriting 

By the same Author ..... 3/6 

'Touch Typewriting for Teachers 
By Maxwell Crooks, P Inc T T , PIPS,, 

P O.T S. (Inc ) Net 7/6 

Touch Typewriting Made Easy 

By G B, Wright . . . 2/6 

Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 

By G E. Smith 2/- 

Dictionary of Typewriting 
By H Etheridge . .... Net 7/8 

Questions and Answers on Typewriting and 
Office Procedure 

By Arthur B Morton . . . . 7/6 

Royal Society of Arts Typewriting Tests 
By A E Morton No 1, Elementary , No 2, Inter- 
mediate ; No 3, Advanced. Each , . 2/6 

Mechanical Devices of the Typewriter 
By B. T. Nicholson, M A. . . Net 6/- 

Work and Management of a Copying Office, 

The 

By G. 0. Menzibs . . ... Net 10/6 

Pitman’s Gramophone Method of Rhythmic 
Typewriting 

Comprises a complete set of specially arranged 
gramophone records for use m the Touch Tj^e- 
wnting Class and a senes of carefully gr^ed 
keyboard exercises ...... Net 35/- 

Exercises only . . . Each 1/6 

Complete Last poel free on apphcation. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 

Invaluable to all Business and Professional Men 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Shngsway, London, W.C.2 
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